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Polt at subse qué nt pe riods—the power he had to 
trach to h young. I was a school-boy; he | 
re | Span ish with me, and i impressed me by this 
necniiar trait in his ch aracter which endeared him | 
to youth, and which caused somany manly cheeks | 
“be wet with tears wh n his death was an- 
din the country w here he was best known. 
His career in the profession of the law was one 
> l advancement. He was not only among 
the first in his profession at the bar where he 
| was soon eleve ited by the pop- 
nt to th post of ct rancellor. He min- 
the arduous labors of the law the pur- 
Heals », prompted 
ch turned him aside from 
to those of rent ral import- 


y » 41 
aliairs of the stat 


m the 


he care sofanlanter. 
atriotism whi 
wh avocations 
puonc 
. ‘ay, Seep : ose oe 
f the Legislature in both its 


{ 
siding officer, at one time 


engag d in th 
{ mi be r 


} es: pre , Ul the 


{ 
te: andthe Governor of our State; thus hav- 


ing, as it were, completed the circle both of P lit- 
1 of lezal positions within the limits of the 

. of which he was a citizen. Wethus seea 
rinern y¢ ith, thrown off into the extreme por- 


fthe U1 ten from this i1tin which he was born, 
men not only strangers him, 
it any knowledge of any portion of his 
r Ing him step by Ste p because of the 
1 


riotism which he ex] 


| ww 


i dad with 





ne hibited to all th 
distinctions which it was in their 
fer—a beautiful tribute to the fraternity which 
binds the Americat 1 people together, and the Con- 
ution, Which gives equality of privilege and 
imunity to the citizen of each State who may 


power to con- 
i 





choose to reside in any other. His last political 
office was that of a me aati r of Congress. It was 
in that position that he became associated with 
us here. He was always active, always labori- 





He addressed hims self to the useful labors 
of the body of which he was a membe r. He 


sought not to render himseif conspicuous by fre- 
quently appearing in debate, nor by de iat ring 
addressed himself to the 


of the committee-room and the cur- 
f the 


studi d orations; but he 





useful labors 
House of which he wasa 


o 
a 


I feel that I azard little fur my intercourse 
with members of the Liouse of which he wasa 
member, in saying that he has left behind him the 
pect as well of political opponents as friends, 
the regret of all who knew him well, and marked 
in his death the loss of a faithful public servant. 
Earnest, he pursued his duties though his health 
as impaired and life was steadily w aning away ; 
nd thus he continued to devote himself to the 
istant labors of his position until at the close 
of the last session he left the seat of Government 
in enfeeble . health, returne d to his home, and 
ship that has ridde noutmanya storm, 

s down in the calm of 
bosom of his family he passed from earth 
to eternity, and left a reputation which all who 
value integrity, patriotism, and usefulness, will 
not fail to hold up to the rising generation as an 
object for their emulation. 

Elis taste led him very early to pay attention to 
military affairs. He thus soon became connected 
with the militia of the State of Mississippi after 
he became a citizen of it. 
a company which has maintained its reputation 
down to the present day,and its organization and | 
its name still continue in the town of his former 


resid rn 
residence, 


t ook 


then y Lilke 
itt e n foes 
in the f 


such special interest in all that 
that he is considered, and I think justly Vs as the 
father of the present militia system cf our State. 
When the war with Mexico began, the same 
tendence y to m litary affairs 
ited on another sphe re, led him to ofier his ser- 
vices to the Government. He was appointed a 
jonenal of volunteers, and joined the army of Gen- 
eral Taylor, who, with that discriminating judg- 


asummer Sea, | 


He was the captain of 
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He was a general of the militia, and | 
advanced it | 


which he had exhib> 


| 


ment which exhibited itself upon so many oeca- | 
wae selected him from among those who were | 


t his headquarters at Camargo, as one who | 
should accompany him to Monter ‘rey. In the siege | 


and storming of that place he was conspicuous 
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and exhibited, on after ocea sions, the marti l 
spiri it and ay ntitude for military lairs of which 
his previous career gave promise. 

Not the least interesting characteristic of the 
American people is the capacity which has been, 
in sO many Instances, manifested to } from 
one pursuit to another, so that a single individual 
treads all the paths of human distinction. Hi 


was lawyer, planter, statesman, and soldier, and 
prominently successful in each. 

After the siere and capitulation of Monterey 
and when, by the decision of the Government 


: ; 
here the plan of Ul cal i » was changed, in 





. ; 
stead OT advancing directliv irom tnat point into 


Mexico, the port of Ver “Cruz was adopted ¢ 
the base of operations, and the main force set 
thither, General (QuirMAN was transferred from 
the command of Gene! il ‘Taylor, and passed to 
that of General Scott. ‘Thus he served in the cam- 


paign of the valley of Mexico, gathering di 
tion as wide as his employment was various. In 
one expedition he comma dt whole of the 
land forces. He at last arrived at t city of 
Mexic: , and th re ¢ a } 1 military 
saqelisints tehich W 





des : ! it u 
to his family. It was his good fortune to be dis- 
tincuished In various combats around the city 
It was his special fortune to lead t umn which 
first entered the capital, and: ved the surren- 

P ] teri c + 
der of tne citadce! ¢ Lie a 
fio aera Yr ") j noht ite bl 

After peace returned, | broucht its bles 
to our country, be r no soldier by profession, 
he retired to the pursuits which had previously 

cupied him, and tl emained until he becam 
amember of Con ,and served with us at th 
other end of 11 { 

In youth-and in he bore a lov frepi t- 
ative liberty which developed itself in variou 
forms. It w ! him, when Ty 
were struggling to ‘their independence, to 
fo with a company l unite his fortune 
theirs in the dar] var of their revolutionary 
trials. Hits career t e was } eventful, cir- 

1 ‘ + ‘ 
cumstances having thrown Lim ou Ir cooperation 


with that column which fought the main batt 
and achieved the independence of Texas. It is 
an instance 
his own ease and interest fora cause which he 
believed to demand his exertions; and thus, I 
think, his services have been gratefully remem- 
bered by the peop ; 
in after years, when 


, how ver, of his readiness to sacrific 


reason to believe, thata people oppressed by « 
notism were struge@li r to be free in Cuba, he 
conne cted himself w mov } which wert 
designed to aid them in their effort. He has 
himself explained, far better than I could, | 
views in relation to such subjects, by the able 


speech which he 1 ide in t} > rious of Re 
atives on the neutrality laws. ‘l'o those who 
may not agree with him in his conclusions, to 
those who may dissent from him in the opinions 
which he entertained and upon which, to some 
extent, he acted, I have o ly to say, thattousat 
least, it is a sufficient apology that whatever er- 
ror existed, arose from an excess of love for rep- 
resentative liberty. We have been reared from 
our infancy to turn to the names of De Kalb and 
Kosciusko and Pulaski and La Fayette, and they 
all were men whio left their country to join their 
fate with our fathers when they bore the name 
of rebels. I have said it was not my purpose to 
speak in the language of eulogium, or attempt to 
five a history of the deceased: and with this brief 
atlusion to that which m: y bein some 
subject of criticism, I leave the subject 

In politics, he belonged to what is known as the 
State-rizhts strict-construction school. He fol- 
lowed it in the various phases and names which 
it has borne. Mr. Calhoun was the light and 
guide of his youth; and when he occupied a seat 
in the House of Representatives, he endeavored 
—I leave others to s y if he did not successfully 
endeavor—to follow in the path of that great po- 
litical luminary. [ wil! n , Upon an occasion like 
this, atter mpt to defend 1—of course it Is not ex- 
pected that I should attempt to justify—the creed 


minds the 
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which he entertained, and which is also my own; 
but I allude to it because itis part of the public 
history of the deceased, and is a logical dean be 
1 from the character ascribed to himas one who 
looked to the strict ends of justice, and believed 
that all power emanated from, and permanently 
resided in, the people; who held that government 

{ by » consent of those over whom 
it was established; and that compacts for the del 
egation of functions must be rigidly construed to 
and that within 
into an obligation 
are bound to adhere toit to the last jot and tittl 
Out of these elements was wr venlat: the political 
creed which he alway avowed, and which, on 
yn, | have aseribed to him. 


centile them to popular respect; 


who enter 
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his country marked his career, both 
rd which in th 
American, as in the English heart, ¢ aones occu- 


pies the first posi ion. We i people c Ay) 


military and civil, Duty! Phew 


are not 


tivated by splendor, whom the mantle of glory 
lazzl es so as to blind them to the obligations im- 
posed upon States and individuals, and covers 


failures of dut y. Ours,l trust, is long to remain 


a Government of justice 1 people among 





, and ; 

whom a general who violated the Constitution 

1 } rv »h | hald } . Ymieeran. A ild ; 5 
ind Vonica h id his commission, could not re- 

ceive an ovation, though he brought with him 

from a triumphant campaign the representatives 
f twenty conauered provinces at his heels, Duty! 


: : , ‘ 
the great watchword of an American statesman, 


s the first apenas ye 


ition under our form of Gov- 
ernment, whether thei fun ns vi legislative, 
judicia , or executive. Int : devotion to duty, 


S { have bpeiore sur rested, e passed the last 


days of his life, and fell a victim to it, sadly im- 
pressing us with the fact that 
] 
he paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 
Fait to his country, endeared to his friends, 
honest i | his relations, public and private, re- 


1 by his neichbors, lancuace fails me to 
y relation which 
he bore to his family; he closed a long life of 


public usefulness, having impressed upon thos¢ 

who knew him best the convi i that every dy 
made him but more and more necessary, not to 
his family only, but to his country alee. Atthe 
home, and in t midst of his relatives and 
friends, his mission was ended, and life’s fitful 
fever pass d on the 17th of July, 858. Ee died 
leaving behind him that good name without 

” 


ita tavern song. 
solutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate receives, with sincere regret 
the announcement of the death of Hon. Joan A. Qerr 


which ** glory is | 
following re 


’ 


MAN, late a member of the House of Representatives from 
the ite of Missi pi, aud tenders to the relatives of the 
deceased the assurance of their syiopathy with them under 
the bereavement they have been called to sustain. 

R ' [hat the Secretary of the Senate be directed to 


transinit to the family of General QuirMaN a certified co; 


Resolved, That, in token of respect for the memory of the 


Before a vote is taken on these 


3, I wish to make a few remarks as a 
tribute of respect to the mem 
Lr gret that it is not in my powe r, on this occa- 
0 do full justice to the characte r of one of 
the truest friends and bravest soldiers an whom 
it has been my lot to be associate “din life. _ wi 
my good fortune to be closely and intims itely con- 
nected with General Quirman in Mexico. A 
some of our campaigns in that country we hap 
thrown together in many a scene of 
more than ordinary suffering and peril. This 
onnection engendered a strong personal attach- 
ment between us; which strengthened intoa feeling 
of brotherly affect the close of the war 
feeling that continue d without interruption 
until the last mom his existence. 
ased was endowed by nature with all 
those solid, sterling qualities, which render a man 
loved and respected in private life or in public 
stati an affectionate father, a kind 
neighbor, and an upright citizen. He wassimple, 


courteous, and dignified in his deportment, seru- 
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pulously honorable in his dealings with others, 
and firm, inflexible, and fearless in the perform- 
ance of whatever in his conscience he believed to 
be his duty. In word and deed his bearing and 
conduct on all occasions, and under all circum- 
siances, were such that no man ever approached 
him without becoming impressed with the inhe- 
rent manliness and the exalted heroism of his 
whole character. 

| have listened with interest to the able, elo- 
quent, and truthful remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi. He has spoken feelingly and forei- 
biv of the character and services of his deceased 
colleague. He served with him in Mexico, and 
fought by his side at Monterey. The eulogy 
which he has this day pronounced upon his cour- 
age and conduct on that occasion, is the testimony 
of a gallant soldier, who shared with him in the 
perils and glories of that memorable siege. I can 
aay nothing in this connection but what would be 
likely to impair the effect of what has been so well 
stated already; so | will pass to other scenes with 
which I happened to be more familiar, and in 
which our deceased friend performed a prominent 
part. 

The siege of Vera Cruz is one of the most re- 
markable of the kind in our military annals, Like 
the battle of New Orleans, it presents an instance 
ofa magnificent result achieved with inconsider- 
able loss. At that siege, although the perils were 
not extremely imminent, the services required and 
performed were, in general, of the highest import- 
auece. During the investment and bombardment 
of the city, General Quitman performed the duty 
allotted him with so much zeal and activity that 
he won for himself a high reputation in the Army 
for vigilance, sagacity, and indomitable energy. 
After the fall of Vera Cruz, the American Army 
took up its line of march for the capital of 
Mexico. Owing to accidental circumstances, and 
greatly to his own regret, the deceased was pre- 
vented from participating in the first engagement 
that took place on that line. But notwithstand- 
ing this, his soldierly conduct upon all occasions 
was so conspicuous that he continued from day 
to day to augment the reputation he had pre- 
viously achieved at Monterey and Vera Cruz. 

But, Mr. President, it wasin the last engagements 
in the valley of Mexico—those brilliant exploits 
that crowned a succession of glorious victories— 
that General Quitman exhibited that energy and 
efficiency which established his reputation in the 
Army as an accomplished soldier and an able and 
successful commander. On the morning of the 
13th of September, 1847, the division then under 
his command received orders to unite in a general 
attack upon the castle of Chapultepec. The mo- 
ment the word was given, the troops dashed 
across the plain that stretched between the main 
road and the castle, carried a few batteries which 
they found in their route, forced their way up the 
side of the steep hill on which that ancient fort- 
ress stands, in the face of a destructive fire, and 
united on the summit with the division under the 
gallant Pillow, in a combined attack upon the 
castic. The attack was as successful as it was 
bold and impetuous. Chapultepec-fell; and the 
fall of that fortress placed the military key to the 
City of Mexico in the hands of the Americans. 
This was our morning's work—a work admirably 
conceived by the Commander-in-Chief, and splen- 
didly executed by the troops appointed to the 
service, 

Early in the afternoon of the same day the troops 
of the same division attacked and pursued a large 
force of the enemy along the aqueduct on one of 
the main roads to Mexico, drove them headlong 
through the Gareta Belen, assaulted and carried 
that Gareta at the point of the bayonet, in the 
face of a murderous fire of grape and musketry; 
and having driven the enemy from the batteries 
that commanded the entrance, threw themselves 
down upon ground moist with thar own blood 
and the blood of the enemy, and slept upon their 
arms the following night within the wails of the 
city they had just captured with such unparaileled 
intrepidity; and throughout that whole day Gen- 
real Quirman was to be constantly seen at tle 
head of his command, in the midst of the fire, 
animating his troops, directing their movements, 
and infusing his own daring spirit into his battal- 
loons. 

Mr. President, in referring to these exciting 
scenes, there are memories of the past—strange 
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memories—that crowd upon my mindand threaten | 


to overpower my feelings. How can I ever forget 


| the noble friend who came to the poor, shattered 


hut in which I lay wounded, at Cerro Gordo, to 
bid me, as he then supposed, a last farewell; and 
who, taking my hand in his, said, in accents 


i 


LOBE. 
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and that no other occasion would present itself 
requiring his aid and services. Hence he declined 
that situation, and returned to his Swn State of 
Mississippi. His illustrious services since then 


| have been so well described by the Senator from, 


trembling with emotion: ‘* My dear friend, if we | 
never meet again in this life, | will take good care | 
that full justice shall be done to your reputation?’’ | 
The man who did this had a soldier’s heart. Or | 


how can I forget the might that followed the cap- 


ture of the City of Mexico, when the same friend | 
came once more to my bedside, where I again | 


lay wounded, and, though exhausted and worn 


citudeasif I had been his own son? Acts of kind- 


that State, and by the gentleman from Minnesota 
who were associated with him in arms, that i 
should think it an unnecessary consumption of 
time to attempt any allusion to those services 
As a man, General QuirMAN was every inch . 
man; as a soldier, he was every inch a soldier. 
as a citizen, he was most amiable in all his rela. 
tions; as a parent, he was tender, affectionate, 


|, and gentle; as a man, in his moral and social rela. 
out with the fatigues of the day, watched over , 
my troubled sleep with as much affectionate soli- | 


ness such as these I can never forget until my | 


own heart forgets to beat; and if I thought it ne- 
cessary, | would make the same pledge to his 
memory, here in the Senate, which he made to 
me at Cerro Gordo: that, to the best of my abil- 
ity, | would try to see full justice done to his 


American will ever be found to do injustice to the 
reputation of General Quitman. No, sir; the 
State in which he sleeps, the country he loved 
and served so well, history and posterity, will do 
full justice to the memory of one of America’s 
bravest soldiers and noblest sons. 


Mr. WARD. Mr. President, I feel that Texas 


is called upon to contribute her expression of 


reputation. But no such pledge is necessary. No | 


regret for the loss of a distinguished statesman | 


and patriot of her sister State. 


To the immedi- | 


ate Representative is intrusted the eulogy in de- 


tail of this lamented patriot. I only rise, sir, in 


the name of ‘Texas to acknowledge the gratitude | 
due to the memory of her lamented friend and 


soldier. He came to her assistance in the hour 


of trial, and offered up his fortune and his life | 
in aid of an oppressed people struggling for in- | 


dependence. 
the country has lost a bold and disinterested pa- 


triot, whose life was devoted to the best interest | 


of his country. 


is unexpected to me. I was noi aware, until the 
announcement was made this morning, that such 
a proceeding was to take place to-day. 


in the death of General QutTMan | 


I have | 


not been insensible to the occasion of these reso- | 


lutions. Iwas aware of the decease of the illus- 
trious dead,and I had offered in heart that con- 
dolence which I thought due to the event and to 
those who feel so deeply wounded and affected 
by this death. I felt that the country had lost 
a patriot and a soldier. I felt, too, in reminis- 


cences of the past, that the State of which I am, | 


in part, a representative, was sensible of obli- 
gations to the illustrious dead, for evidences of 
patriotism and sympathy which he had evinced 
towards that State in her revolutionary struggle 
for liberty. He had made sacrifices in her behalf 
of personal conveniences and comforts, and of 
pecuniary aid, 

So soon asa knowledge of the struggle in which 
Texas was engaged reached the ears of General 
(Quirman, he threw aside his family cares and 
domestic endearments, his business transactions, 
and everything of interest, and repaired to Texas 
to participate in her trials. He reached there at 
an important crisis, but detained by orders of the 
vigilance committee at Nagodoches, he was un- 
able to engage in the conflict that was decisive of 
her liberty. He arrived two days after the action 
that sealed her extstence as a nation; and I well 
recollect his patriotic expressions, on that occa- 
sion, his ardent feelings, his indescribable regrets 
that he bad not been there to mingle in the con- 
flict. I well remember the respect with which 
‘Texas was inspired for the man. Ere bis advent 
into that country he had been known to the citi- 
zens of ‘Texas, and they hailed his arrival with 
the greatest enthusiasm and pleasure. So deeply 
were they impressed with the importance of his 
services as a man and an officer, that thy com- 


mander-in-chief tendered to him the situation of | 


adjutant general of the State, if he chose to remain; 


| but the attractions that had drawn him there had | 


tions, he was honest, and above all unworthiness 
of heart or action. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted; and 
the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 5, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, by Mr. J. B. Henry, his Pyi- 
vate Secretary. 


DEATH OF MR. QUITMAN. 


Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, taking my seat 
in this Hall for the first time, a member of the 
House of Representatives, } have a melancholy 
duty to perform. I would it were otherwise; not 
that this duty should not devolve upon me, but 
that it should not devolve upon any one; rather 
that the distinguished dead was here to personate 
himself as one of the illustrious living. 

But, sir, the ways of Providence are inscruta- 
ble, and we are all obliged to submit to them; they 
are imperative, and overrule us, however unwill- 
ing the obedience which we yield to them. 

It becomes my painful duty to announce to you, 
Mr. Speaker, and to this House, the death, since 
the adjournment of the iast session of Congress, 


|, of one of its honored members—the death of Hon. 
Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. President, the occasion 


Joun A. Quitman, of Mississippi. 

1 am before you sir, the living example that he 
is no more. Sent here by the constituency which 
honored him to fill, as well as | humbly may do, 
the place which they regarded so Well filled by 
himself. 

Death, underall circumstances, and in whatever 
manner it approaches us, is always a melancholy 
thing; but when it comes heralding with it sad 


|| tidings, the fall of a great and good man, it im- 


presses us with the solemnity of the warning, 


and fills the heart of the country with grief. To 


| die is always a sad thing. It is to leave the beau- 


ties and glories of this world, and the enchant- 
ments of an existence here, the only one we know 
of, to be transferred to another, which may be 
bright and beautiful, or dark and gloomy, but 
which the vision of mortality has never yet looked 
upon. 

But it is not my purpose to dwell upon this. 


It has been the custom, in allages, and among all 


people, to pay tribute to the distinguished dead; 


/and I propose, in a few words, to perform this 


service to the memory of General Quitman. 
General Quitman left this city a few days after 
the adjournment of the last session of Congress, 
feeble in health, but not apprehending himself, 
nor was it apprehended by his friends, that he 
was so soon to meet with an untimely end. He 
arrived at his home on the 26th of June, and was 
not able afterwards to leave it; and in one month 
and three days from the time of his departure 
from the scenes of his public duties here, on the 
evening of the 17th of July, at five and a half 
o’clock, he died at his residence in Mississipp!. 
He was of the opinion himself that his disease 


/ was contracted at the National Hotel, in this 


city, from an infeetion which prevailed there two 


| years ago, froman unknown cause, where he re- 


ceased; the occasion that he had sought to antici- |) 


pate had passed by; the charms which had brought 


sided fora time, and was afterwards accustomed 
to accept the hospitality of his friends. And 
whether this be true or not, yet he believed that 
he inhaled the poison there, or contracted the dis- 
ease whith, as a slow consuming fire, preyed 
upon his vitals until they feilinto decay, and his 


him tothat placeexisted no longer. [twas thought |. life perished with them. 
that the great struggle of the revolution was over, || 


General Quitman was a native of New York, 
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1859. | 


born at Rhinebeck, in Dutchess county, on the | 
jst of September, 1799, and was fifty-nine years | 
of age at the time of his death. He was of Ger- 
man descent, his father, Doctor Frederick Henry 
Quitman, being a native of Prussia, of German 
origin, and, after his removal to this country, an 
officiating minister of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, at Rhinebeck. General Quitman him- 
self was educated for the ministry; but, pursuing 
the inclination of his own mind, on his arrival at 
mature years dete rmined for himself upon the 





»rofession of the Jaw. Atthe age of twenty-one, | 


he left his paternal homestead to seek his fortune 
forhimself, and, emigrating to the West, remained 
two years in the State of Ohio, where he became 
q licensed practitioner of the law. Thence he re- 
moved to,the State of Mississippi to pursue his 
profe ssion; and, in 1822, settled at the city of 
Natchez, where, in 1824, he was married to the 
accomplished Miss Turner, the present Mrs. 
Quitman, who, with an interesting family, still 
survives him, and where he continued to reside 
up to the time of his death. 

‘General Quirman’s first entrance into public 
life was in his twenty-eighth year, when, in 1827, 
he was elected a member of the representative 
branch of the Mississippi Legislature from the 
county of Adams. In that body he served asa 
member of the judiciary committee, and gave such 
evidence of his justly discriminating mind, and 
superior legal attainments, that the following year 
he was appointed by the Governor to the high 
office of chancellor of the State. This position he 
afterwards held by unanimous election of the Le- 
gislature, and again, without opposition, by the 
entire popular vote of the State, as from time to 
time the various modes of filling this important 


office were changed by the laws and constitution | 


of Mississippi. 


It was as a professional man and jurist that | 
General Quirman made for himself his first and | 
most enviable character. At the bar, always true | 


to the honor of his profession, he was strictly 
faithful to his client and to the court; to his asso- 
ciate, as well as opposing counsel, he was kind, 
courteous, and obliging; towards all the members 
of the profession, pleasant and agreeable in all his 
relations; and such was his known sense of right 
and honor, that his advocacy of a cause gave to 


it the merit of justice, which usually carried with | 


it success. 
On the bench the uprightness and integrity of 


his character, the clearness of his judgment, and | 
the discernment of his mind, impressed attorneys | 


and litigants in his court with the sentiment that 
in every cause before him justice would be strict- 
ly administered, without prejudice or favor. His 
name was associated with ali that was pure and 
noble in the legal profession; and it was as a 
counselor atthe bar, and as the honored wearer 
of the ermine, that he gained for himself a repu- 


tation cherished most highly by all who knew | 


him, and equaled only by their admiration of him 


afterwards for his fame as a soldier and his posi- 


tion as a statesman. 

General QuirmMan was a member of the con- 
vention in 1833, which formed the present consti- 
tuuon of Mississippi, and was among the most 
prominent and able debaters of that body in the 
discussion of all questions involving the delicate 
adjustment of political rights and powers between 
the people and their agents, under constitutional 
governments. 


In 1835 he was elected to the State Senate, and, | 


owing toa brief interregnum which occurred in 
the executive office of Mississippi, under changing 


administrations, the Senate was convened in spe- | 
cial session to elect a President, who should be | 


temporarily the acting Governor. General Quit- 
MAN Was chosen to that position; and at the meet- 
ing of the Legislature, in January, 1836, made to 


that body the annual message as Governor of the | 


State. This message was one of the highest merit | 


as an able State paper, as well as of the most fin- 
ished composition, and its principles fully illus- 
trated the leading traits of General Quirman’s 
mind as a politician and statesman. Besides em- 
bracing in a concise view the various State inter- 
ests, it advocated a liberal system of education 
for the people, avowing the doctrine of the duty 
of the State to provide the means for the education 
of her children, and spurning the idea that free 
constitutional government can be successfully 
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maintained without the intelligence of freedom to 
uphold it. On the subject of our Federal relations, 
the message was imbued with strong sentiments of 
State-rights, and the limitations of the powers of 
the Federal Government, strictly within the writ- 
ten charter. This, as was subsequently shown, 
was a leading sentiment of his life, and gave char 

acter to him as a statesman. : 

General Quitman, though not educated for the 
military service, showed, at a very early period, 
his strong disposition for that line of life. It is 
said that at the age of twelve years he drilled 
into military discipline a company of youths in 
his native town. In 1824 he organized, and was 
elected captain of, a company called the Natchez 
Fencibles, in the city of Natchez, the oldest and 
most noted volunteer company in Mississippi, 
and which is, to this day, an honor to the volun- 
teer spirit, and a noble ornament to that service 
in the State. Besides this, he held, for many 
years, the highest rank in the regular military 
service of Mississippi. 

In 1836 he led a volunteer force into Texas, to 
aid the revolutionists in establishing Texan in- 
dependence. In 1846, when war was declared 
between the United States and Mexico, he was 
appointed, by President Polk, one of the six 
brigadier generals to command the American vol- 
unteer forces. He joined General Tay! 


lor with 
his division, while the orders were being given 


r g 
for the attack on Monterey, who immediately as- 
signed him an important position in storming that 
city, which he was the first Am 
enter, under the heavy fire 

After the capitulation Monterey, General 
QuiITMAN was transferred from the command of 
General Taylor, on the Rio Grande, to that of 
General Scott, for the capture of Vera Cruz and 
the march to the city of Mexico. It was in this 
field that he displayed the high evidences of his 
military genius, and, by his courage and skill in 
planning and executing the orders of battle as- 
signed to him, commanded the admiration of the 
officers and men of the Army, and the enthusiastic 
applause of the country. From the difficult and 


dangerous landing of the troops at Vera Cruz, 


ie 


and the storming of that city, his march through 


} 
rican generai to 


of the enemy. 
° 
f 








| the passes and perils and battles to the gates of 


the City of Mexico, and the planting of the Amer- 
ican flag upon the walls of that ancient capital, 
which he, with his brave command, was the first 
American general to enter, and of which, by the 
commanding general, he was made civil and mil- 
itary Governor, was one of brilliant triumphs, 
crowned with the successes and glories of victory. 

The records of the War Office, in reporting the 
history of that campaign, are filled with the recital 
of hisachievements, and credit him with the bright 
honors which are due to him by the country. The 
Congress of the United States voted to him a 
sword, in token of the gratitude of the nation; and 
the citizens of his home and county presented him 
with a similar and brighter gift, as 
their appreciation of his heroic services. 

On his return from Mexico, at the close of the 
war, he was, by the almost unanimous voice 
the people of Mississippi, elected Governor of the 








State, and installed into that office on the 10th of 


January, 185). His inaugural address was in 
accordance with his message in 1836, high-toned 
and thoroughly State-rights, never complicating 
the powers of the Federal Government with th 

reserved rights of the States, but strictly adher- 
ing to the true principle of constitutional govern- 
ment, that no powers are to be exercised by the 
governors except such as are clearly delegated to 
them by the governed. 

In the beginning of the second year of his term 
of office, he was unexpectedly and unjustly pros- 
ecuted by the Government of the United States for 
an alleged violation of its neutrality laws. A writ 
was issued against him from the United States dis- 
trict court of Louisiana, directed to the United 
States marshal of Mississippi, commanding hisar- 
rest,cnd his appearance before the tribunals of the 
Federal Government in the city of New Orleans. 
In obedience to this writ, though not recognizing 
the rightful authority of the Government of the 
United States to remove him, as Governor of a 
sovereign State, to be tried in another State for 
an offense alleged against him simply as a citizen, 
false as he knew it to be, and not being willing to 
resist the authority of the Federal Government, 


an ev ide nce of 
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which, both rightfuily and with the armed power 
of Mississippi, he might successfully have done, 
nor willing to degrade the character of the State, 
in yielding to the arrest of her Governor by un- 
authorized Federal authority, he resigned his of- 
fice, and submitted himself, as a private citizen, 
to this unjust trial, from which he was discharged 
by honorable acquittal. 

At this proceeding of the Government, such was 
the indignation of the Democratic sentiment of 
Mississippi, connected with its bitter opposition 
to the legislation of Congress in 1850, to which 
General Quitman was known to be strongly op- 
posed, that he was again nominated in the sum- 
mer of 1851 for the office of Governor, by the 
united voice of the Democracy in convention, An 
election being provided by law, to take place pre- 
ceding the cubernator ial election, for delegates to 
a convention of the State, to determine what posi- 
tion the State of Mississippi would occupy in her 
relations with the Federal Government, on account 
of the legislation of 1850, and the public sentiment 
being expressed against the views of General Quit- 
MAN, he withdrew from the canvass for Govern- 
or, refusing to be a candidate for office, when the 
known sentiment of the people differed with his 
own, though his personal popularity might have 
secured him the election. In this, and in the pre- 
ceding case of his resignation of the office of Gov- 
ernor, he showed himself a man of sacrifices for 

ple, and that honor with him was higher 
than ambition. 

General Quitman was Governor of Mississippi 
at the time of the passage of the compromise 
measures, in 1850; and holding these measures as 
unjust to the South, convened the Legislature in 
special session to test the sense of the State in ref- 





erence to acquiescence in, or resistance to, them. 
His message on that* occasion was one of the 
ablest State papers which the country has eVer 
produced, replete with the true doctrines of the 
rights States in their relations with the Fed- 
eral Government, and a clear afid powerful vindi- 
cation of the rights and honor and institutions of 
the South. ‘The Legislature sustained him, but 
the sentimentof the people was expressed against 
his views, and he retired to private life. He was 
not again in public station until in 1855 he was 
called from his retirement by the Democracy of 
the fifth coneressional district of Mississippt to 
represent them in the Congress of the United 
states. Of his standing and position here, I need 
not speak. tiis course is well known to the coun- 
try and to the members of this House, and was 
approved by his constituents at home. 

General QuirMAN as a public man was regarded 
by many as sectional in his views, but he was not. 
tie was a purely national man, equally devoted 
to the rigzhts of all of the country, as 
guarantvied by the Constitution. Itwasa leading 
feature ly to maintain constitu- 
tional government. This sentiment ran through 
all his Lie be 
lieved that with the Federal Government admin- 
istered strictly within the limitations of the Con» 
titation, no jarring and nodiscontent would exist 


oft the 
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sections 
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of irs tife 


Strictly 


ideas and all his political action. 





amoug the several at that the Constitution 
construed for inte tand expediency in Federal 
| \ \ ie cause of all our ills. He was 
am very few public men who understood 
tru { theory cL opr il working of our 
Gaovert i na ) ed the hopes e7 the Le- 
public on the faithful adherence to its true con- 

tional prigciples. As a statesman, he was 





villing to sacrifice himself to this position. Asa 
oldier, he proved in arms his fidelity to his coun- 
ry and to the He was a 
man of progress, and represented truly the Amer- 
ican sentiment. 

1 knew General Quirman well, and I may truly 
say that he was a great and good man, lofty m 
the purity of his principles and bold in their ad- 
vocacy; and, what should make him immortal, he 
was an honest man. Asa master, he was kind; 
as a father, indulgent: as a husband, affectionate, 
amiable, and just in all his relations of life, and 
honored and esteemed by all who knew him. He 
was equal to every position which he was cailed 
to fill. In whatever department of the public ser- 
vice he was engaged, or upon whatever field of 
peril or adventure he embarked, he gave evidence 
‘‘that his was not the spirit of the common throng, 
whose sails are never to the tempest given,’’ but 





national Government. 
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the bold spirit of the heroic few, whose canvas to 
the breeze is ever set, whether storms or calms 
ensue, 

As a man, such was his noble bearing, and the 
manly graces of his person, that it might well be 
said of him ‘that every god had seemed to have 
set his seal upon him, to form a more perfect 
image of his own divinity.”” As a statesman, 
such was the purity of his patriotism that if the 
crown of empire had been offered to him, he 
would have spurned it for the liberties of his 
As a soldier, such was his daring that 
no field of danger would ever have witnessed his 
retreat; but his sword and his epaulet upon his 
corpse, with his face to the foe, would have 
marked the place of his fall, if his courage and 
skill could not have achieved the victory. 

If he had a fault, there stood by its side a vir- 
tue so prominent as to overshadow it; and, if not 
entipely to conceal it,to give to it its own coloring 
to such anextent as to shade it from the common 
observation. 
stood out the purity of his motives, challenging 
the admiration of his friends, and commanding 
the respect of his opponents; and what might 
have been censured or condemned in others, was 
overlooked in him; such was regarded the purity 
of his heart, that even his errors were forgiven. 

But I dwell too long upon his character and the 
incidents of his life. — . 

General Quitman died at home, in the bosom 
of his family, surrounded by friends and the affee- 
tions of warm hearts, which were buried with 
him, and which will sleep with him in his grave 
forever; and, though it was sad, yet it was sweet 
to see him die—to witness from its frail tenement 
depart a spirit for earth too noble, gone to dwell 
with God. 

He was borne to his lastresting place, attended 
by a concourse of citizens and friends who loved 
and admired him when living, and who wept for 
him in death. Ele was buried with the honors 
of that noble order of which he was a bright 
member, who gave to him the first place amongst 
them on earth, which he shall hold at the right 
hand of the Grand Master in Heaven. He was 
buried also with civil and military honors; and 
the booming of cannon,the roll of the mufiled 
drum, and the silent tread of citizens and soldiers, 
gave deep solemnity to the occasion. His saber 
und his plume are laid by his side; and the one 
shall never wave, aid the other shall never glitter 
again upon the battle-field. His arms are folded 
upon his breast, and shall never again be raised 
in defense of his country’s honor, or in vindica- 
tion of his country’s wrongs. Tis voice js sull 
in death, and shall no more be heard in the council 
chamber to advise, or on the battle-field to com- 
mand, 

His grave is in the city of Natchez, near his 
own beloved Monmouth, on the bank of the 
mighty Mississippi, whose turbid waters shall 
roll mingling with his fame forever. 

The people of his State have provided to ereet 
him a monum nt, not to perpetuate his memory 
with them—for that shall live in their hearts for- 
ever—but to show their appreciation of his vir- 
tues, and to point the pilgrim stranger to the place 
where his sacred dust reposes, when he shall 
visit that hallowed spot. And while he there 
sleeps well, “the hues of fame which eanopy his 
noble name shall ne’er grow dim;”’ but fading 
into brighter colors, shall forever brighten on, to 
mingle with the sunlight of his immortality. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk resolu- 
tions, which I ask may be read and adopted. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 


country. 


Resolved, ‘That this House has learned with deep regret 
the death, since the adjournment of the last session of Con 
gress, on the 17th of July last, of Hon. Jonun A. Quitman, 
a member of the Llouse of Representatives from the State 
of Mississippi. 

Resolved, That in the death of General Quirman the 
country has lost a citizen eminent for his public and pri 
vate virtues, a soldier of the bighest chivalry of character, 
a statesman of the purest patriotism, and that his death is 
deplored by the whole people of the country. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the memory 
of the deceased. the members and ofheers of this House 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings in relation to the death 
of Lion. Joun A. Qurrman, be communisated to the family 
of the deceased by the Clerk. 

Resolred, ‘That as a further mark of respect for the mem - 
ory of the deceased, this Louse do now adjourn. 

Ordered, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions 
to the Senate. 
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If he committed an error, there 


eae. 


Mr. BONHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is fit that | 


South Carolina should drop a tear on the grave of | deeds; but in the hearts of his countrymen jg al 


General Quirman. He was, for years, the trusted 
friend and correspondent of her own Calhoun; 
and no one out of her borders was more nearly 
the exponent of her political principles, or had 
more the affections of her peeele: They admired 
him whilst living, and dead he will never be for- 
gotten. : 

It was first my fortyne to meet him on the eve 
of his leading his brilliant division into the valley 
of Mexico. Iwas struck with his manly form and 
his proud and determined bearing, as he passed 
before his troops, along whose lines rang deafen- 
ing cheers for their gallant leader. He wasthen 
in the pride and glory of manhood, and a nobler 
specimen of genuine manliness I have seldom 
looked upon. But, sir, when I again met him, 
at the beginning of the last session of Congress, 
after the lapse of but nine years, how different 
his appearance! The powerful form of the gal- 
lant chieftain was bent by disease, and the heart 
of friendship could bat be startled at the change. 

In every part which he was called upon to play 
on the active theater of life, he never fell below 
the highest mark of public expectation, and often 
went beyond. Onthe bench he was a pure, able, 
and upright judge. In the councils of the Con- 
federacy he impressed all with his wisdom and 
sterling integrity. If there was any one trait in 
his character more prominent than all others, it 
was his love of the truth—that honesty which 
makes ** man the noblest work of God.”’ 


| whenat thecommencement of the Thirty-Fo 
| Congress, I took my seat on this floor as a Rep. 








January 5, 
will lift high its head in memory of. his vinviwes 


read y erected his most grateful and enduring mop. 
ument. 


Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


uth 


resentative ofa portion of the people of Tennessee 
I found myself among the youngest members of 
that body. The distinguished man whose death 
we this day mourn, though, like myself, a mem. 
ber for the first time, ranked amongst the oldest 
and ablest of the House. Up to that time it haq 


| not been my good fortune to form his personal 


acquaintance. I had observed with peculiar pleas- 
ure his high and honorable course as a public man, 
I had listened in my youth with eager ear to the 
words of my paternal ancestor, who, like Genera] 
Quitman, had identified himself with the early 
history of the Lone Star State in her straggle for 
independence, and who had been associated with 
him upon the battle-fields of Mexico, as he de- 
tailed the part which he took in that memorable 
struggle—a part, sir, which entitles the name of 
QuirMan to a place on the brightest page of its 
history. Under these circumstances, and repre- 
senting here a State adjoining to the one repre. 
sented by him, it is not strange that I sought and 
obtained his acquaintance. - 

By the gentleness of his manners, and his words 


\| of kindness and encouragement, he soon won my 
| warmest personal regard and friendship; and it 


He was wise in the council of war—bold in con- 


ception—cool in action—in the charge ‘* dread- 
fulas the storm.’’? His dashing passage along 


the aqueduct from Chapultepec to the Gareta of | 
Belen—carrying two fortifications in rapid suc- | 


cession, the latter before the very mouths of the 
cannon of the citadel—has seldom if ever been 
surpassed in boldness of conception or brilliancy 
of execution. 

As acommander, he was beloved by his troops; 
and no man ever possessed, in a more eminent 
degree, the respect and confidence of those with 


rent soever their views. 

Conscientiously faithful in the performance of 
every public duty, he displayed, as chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, during the last 
session of Congress, a decree of attention and 
energy which none but a robust frame could sus- 
tain, and which doubtless contributed to speed the 
flecting sands of life. 

lis style of oratory was not ornate; it was 
concise, clear, cogent. He disdained mere orna- 
ment, and went direct to his object. Plence he 
never spoke that he did not command the ear of 
the House, and that, too, without wearying the 
attention. Itis within the memory of us all that 
during the last session he was, by unanimous 
consent, urged to go beyond his hour. 

Into the abode of private grief I will not intrude. 
Let us hope that the ‘* Divinity which shapes our 
ends’? will apply the balm to that wound which, 
for [lis own wise purposes, He has inflicted. 

Sir, not only for South Carolina at large do I 
pay this heartfelt tribute. I speak most especially 
for that portion of her citizens—the remnant of 
that regiment which he so gallantly and success- 
fully led in the glorious victories on Chapultepec’s 
Heights, and at the Belen Gate. Less than two 
years since, in this Hall, he took part in paying 
the last honors to one of their most cherished and 
gallant companions in arms. On the 4th of May 
last, he joined this remnant, at a meeting of their 


gives me great pleasure to add, that on many oe- 
casions he evinced that the regard was mutual. 
He was a true friend to young men, and he was 


| fond of their society. ‘This arose, no doubt, sir, 


partly from the natural youthful flow of his spir- 
its and partly from afixed principle. Tt gave him 


| pleasure to stir up the ardor of youth, and to stim- 


ulate the ambitious minds of the young men of 
the country to the attainment of high and honor- 
able ends. On one occasion when [ had visited 


| him, in company with a valued young friend, our 


' | conversation turned on the present and prospect- 
whom he acted, in peace or in war, how diver- |! 


ive condition of the country. We suggested that 
a crisis had arrived which required the mature 
wisdom of age and experience to navigate the ship 
of State through the storm, and save the Repub- 
lic fora higherand nobler destiny than it had yet 
attained. It was then that I understood and ap- 


| preciated his partiality for the young minds of the 


| of thougat and principles settled. 


| ticians of the country. 


country. He arose from his seat, and with an 
earnestness of manner, peculiar to himself, said: 
‘* No sir; their opinions are formed, their habits 
You are mis- 
taken in your reliance upon the antiquated poli- 
I rely for the future, for 
the correction of present abuses and the estab- 
lishment of proper reforms in this Government, 
upon the rising generation of statesmen. It has 
been among the most pleasing duties of my life 


| to endeavor to instill proper principles of govern- 


ment into the minds of the young men of the 
country, and I am happy to believe that my la- 
bors have not been entirely fruitless. ”’ 

It is but natural, sir, that sentiments such as 
these should have more strongly attached me to 
him. He won my warmest friendship and entire 
confidence. Indeed, sir, whilst I feel, in common 
with the people of the United States, the great 


| loss we have sustained in his death, my grief is 
_rendered more intense by the strength of those 


association, of which he was an honored member, || 


as their anniversary orator. Little did they then 
think they would so soon hear of the death of 
their beloved commander. Who can know what 
the morrow will bring forth! 
** Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
‘Te that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave ! 
Thither all earthiy pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave.”’ 
Their wail went forth through all the land at 
the sad tidings of his death; but here, too, they 
ask to lay achaplet on his honored grave. 


On the banks of the mighty Father of Waters | 


sleeps the patriot, warrior, statesman. O’er his 
grave will weep the willow, and the cypress and 
pine sing their gentle dirge. The marble shaft 


attachments. 

At the close of the last session we traveled to- 
gether homewards. Disease then had nearly done 
its work, and death seemed to have already laid 
his cold and clammy hands upon him, I was & 


_ constant companion of a greater part of his jour- 
/ ney. I thought that I saw that the good man was 
| fast failing; and his condition, coupled with my 
high regard and admiration for his military, po- 
litical, and personal character, induced me to be 


unremitting in my attentions to him. Several now 
around me were with us. oa will remember 


|| with what apprehension [ regarded his condition. 


| We parted. 


As I shook his hand upon our fare- 
well greeting, | felt that I was parting ne’er to see 
him more. It was a parting, the feeling of which 
on my part, concealed from him, was of no ordi- 
nary character. I thought that it was a final fare- 
well, and that my friend must soon go to that 
“undiscovered country from whose bourn no 
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-aveler returns.’ Mr. Speaker, near true was 
that unpleasant presentiment! I hac scarcely re- 
wurned home, when it was announced that the 
hero, the statesman, and the patriot, was no more. 

When | heard the announcement, although 
[was to @ great extent prepared for it, yet it 
shocked me. I was forcibly reminded of the his- 
tory of the great chief of one of our southern tribes 

oe He had ruled his tribe for many long 
: under his government, his people had been 
rosperous and happy; he grew old, and in his 

id age he came to this city, accompanied by some 
six of his braves. Suddenly attacked by 
violent ainda he became conscious of approach- 
ing dissolution. He reflected upon the past happy 
condition of his tribe, and he felt a deep interest 
iy their future welfare. He called his braves 
around his dying couch and addressed them. 

aid he, ** You will go back to our country, and 

s you go along the path you will hear the birds 
singing and see the flowers blooming. My peo- 
ple will come out and ask you, Where is Push- 
met-a-ha? And you will te lf them he is dead, and 
they will hear it like the falling of the mighty 
( - in the stillness of the forest.’?’ And so it was 
with Jonnw A. Quitman. In that State of his 

loption which he loved so well, the breeze that 
wee on its wings the news of his death was filled 
with sadness, and the announcement fell upon her 
people as it did upon the whole country ies the 
crash of the noblest oak of the forest. 

His popularity, like his fame, was not confined 
to the borders of his own State. Though enter- 
taining What are sometimes termed ultra political 
views, yet he never failed to command the respect 
and esteem of all, even those who differed with him 
however widely. A remarkable instance of this 
will be remembered by every member here. On 
one oceasion, when he deemed it proper toexpress 
his views on an important question, at the close 
of the hour allotted to him by the rule of the 
llouse, he had not concluded his remarks. Unan- 
jmous consent was necessary to allow him to pro- 
ceed. So highly was he esteemed by this body, 
that no member on either side of the House was 
found to object. It was a rare compliment; one 
not often paid; and yet, sir, I can say, without 
any hesitation, that it was a courtesy felt to be 
due him who was himself ever courteous and 
kind, on account of his great personal worth and 
his distinguished services to his country. It was 
a just tribute to him, and honorable in the high- 
est degree to the body which paid it. ; 

Mr. Speaker, Joun A. Quitman was a man to 
whom eulogy can add nothing; but an allusion to 
the many virtues which adorned his character, 
whilst it can add nothing to his solid fame, may 
be useful in stimulating others to attain by hon- 
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orable means the high position which he reached. | 


He did everything well which he undertook to 
accomplish. There are few men who have suc- 
ceeded so well in so many and different positions. 
He was an able and upright judge, a successful 
and accomplished lawyer, a wise statesman, and a 
true hero. His entire career was acontinued effort 
to maintain the true principles of State-rights. 
He loved the Constitution, because he had studied 
it, and understood it. His early manhood was 
connected with the revolution which snatched 
Texas from Mexican misrule, and consecrated her 
to freedom. His valor made illustrious the war 
which punished Mexico for an insult to the honor 
of hiscountry. His undying love of liberty gave 
direction to the movement which, but for the ac- 
tion of his own Government, would have added 
the gem of the Antilles to the American constella- 
tion, and freed Cuba from the thraldom of Spanish 
tyranny. 

tis political career was marked by an unbend- 
ing devotion to principles » an unremitting. dis- 
charge of the duties which his public trusts im- 
P osed upon him,and bya singular integrity which 
distinguished alike his political and private life. 

His entire life was a perfect exemplification of 
the * honest man, the noblest work of God.’’ But 
he has gone. No more shall we listen to his words 
of wisdom. ‘That voice of reason and patriotism, 
which was wont to charm the people of his be- 
loved State, is hashed in the solemn stillness of 
the tomb. The eye that once proudly flashed 
over his country’s war fields, is closed forever. 


“He sleeps his last sle ep: he has fought his last battle 5 
No sound can awake hiin to glory again. 


Let him rest in peace upon the banks of the | 


| commending their e 
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noblest river of his country; and though no proud 
monuments may be raise ‘d to commemorate his 
deeds, his name will live and be revered whilst 
the love of liberty shall find a resting place in the 
human heart. 
* Light be the sod which rests upon his breast; 
Green be the grass that grows upon his grave ; 


, 


Eternal be the laurels that flourish round his tomb.” 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I trust I shall 
not be deemed an intruder T roe the solemnities 
of this hour, if I respond to the expressions of 
bereavementand regret coming up from the South, 
by giving utterance toa sympathetic sadness and 
sorrow from the N forth. If the voice of New York 
answers back to that of Mississippi, in the tones 
¢: a common and kindred reg: ard for one of ~ 

istincuished sons who went out from her bor- 
ders, in the confidence of early manhood, to win 
distinction among the sons of a sister State, that 
delighted to honor him while living, and nae. 
with his bereaved household, pours her sad la- 
mentover histomb; if the Father of Waters, that 
rolls along where he dwelt, gives signs through 
all his troubled and turbid billows thata great 
man has departed, shall not the Hudson, sweep- 
ing by the mountain ranges that sentinel its flow, 
take up the lamentation for one who was born on 
its green slopes, and whose infancy was nurtured 
hard by the play of its musical waves ? 

Jorn in the same State, county, and town with 
General Quirman; knowing some of his ante- 
cedents, and several of his family; remembering 
in my early boyhood his revere nd father, who in 
the exercise of his clerical functions, discoursed 
on the Sabbath morning in German, and in the 
afternoon in English, to the primitive people who 
received the jaw from his lips; having watched 
the career of the deceased for years past with in- 
terest, l was warmly welcomed by him on this 
floor, and treated with the respectand confidence 
ofa friend. I saw, indeed, that time and toil had 
done their work upon aie frame; that they had 
bowed the strength of his manhood and thrown 
a totter in his step; but I saw, also, that the clear- 
ness of his mental perceptions was not obscured, 
that the vigor of his stern will was not subdued; 
that the ardor of his patriousm was not abated, 
nor the stre ngth of his he roic purpose destroyed, 
Physically feeble, yet tireless and unshrinking; 

»y 

debilitated, yet strong in spirit; he sat day after 
day in thate hair for six long mune calm in the 
midst of excitement, respected by all, and most 
by those from whom he difered—a model of cour- 
tesy, nobleness, and devotion. Is it unseemly 
that I should bring my offering, and that of my 
State, to his obsequies, or weave achaplet, how- 

> 1 5 I ’ 
ever humble, with which to adorn his bier? 

From Mr, Lanman’s forthcoming work I ex- 
tract this briefyhistory : 

“Joun A. QuirMan was born at Rhinebeck, Dutchess 
county, New York, September 1, 1799. He had a liberal 
education, studied theology and law, but preferred the lat- 
ter; and in his twentieth year was a professor of law in 
Mount Airy college, Pennsylvania. .In 1820 he emigrated 
to Ohio, aud was admitted to the bar of that State, but soon 
afterwards removed to Natchez, Mississippi. In 1827 he 
was elected to the State Legi-lature ; in 1825 was appointed 
Chancellor of the State, serving three years. Tn 1835 he was 
elected to the State Senate, and as President of that body 
was called upon to perform the duties of Governor. In 1536 
he distinguished himself as a soldier 
‘Texas against Mexico. In 1839 he visited Europe on busi 
ness for the Mississippi railroad ; and on his return was ap 
pointed judge of the high court of errors and appeals. He 
served with distinction in the Mexican war, had a horse 
shot from under him at Monterey, commanded at Victoria, 
was at Vera Cruz and Ojo del Agua, was commissioned by 
the President a major general in the Army; he also acquit- 
ted himself with great credit atChapultepec. He was Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi in 1850; and in 1255 was elected a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Mississippi, aud was reélected 
in 1857, serving, during both terms, as chairman of the Com 
nittee on paettnty Afiairs. By virtue of his experience and 
strict integrity, he commanded the respect of all; and the 
kindness of his heart and bis amiable manners won for bim 
troops of friends among all parties. [le was spoken of, on 
two occasions, he Democratic candidate for Vice Pres 
ident: and was the recognized leader of those favorable to 
the annexation of Cub ia. He died at his residence, in Mis- 
sissippi, July 17, 1858 
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A good man’s siniilek and character are the 
heritage of his country. The ancients honored 
their dead by public ceremonies and orations, 
xample to the admiring imi- 
tation of posterity. 

Let me advert to one or two prominent traits 
in the character of him we mourn to-day. It is 
usually suppose d that high military ardor is in- 
compatible with those gi ntler and humaner vir- 


and leader in behalf of 
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tues that mark the character of our growing civ- 
ilization; that the war-spirit which an attachment 
to military science and camp-life generates, tends 
to roughen and harden the moral sentiments and 
sensibilities, so that the accomplished soldier be- 
comes semi-barbarous in his tastes and disposi- 
tions. If there be any truth in the idea, General 
Quitman was a distinguished exception. His 
love of military life was almosta passion. Yet 
what spirit was gentler? Whose sensibilities 
were more acute?) Who could easier weep over 
suffering? or who appreciated more highly all 
those refinements of Christian morality by which 
human nature is elevated and adorned? His mar- 
tial tendencies welled out from deeper springs 
than those which originate and feed the ‘* pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war.’’ They were 
founded on a deep and philosophic insight of the 
fact that national peace and honor are ‘only to be 
secured by a constant and thorough equipment for 
any strife that may come; that to preserve our re- 
nown untarnished, to resist insult and aggression, 
to conquer peace and secure it, material force and 
scientific skill, with gunpowder, the great civili- 
zer, are all indispensable agents and conditions. 

Was he nota pacificator? Even here, when 
calm men lost their balance, and quiet men were 
borne down by the excitement of passion and the 
fury of partisan warfare, his feeble voice and gray 
lfcks arrested instant attention, and all crowded 
round to hear his words of kindness and modera- 
tion; because there dropped from his lips instruc- 
tion and not insult; enlightenment and not exas- 
peration; and men forgot their passions in the so- 
berness of his counsels. 

[ remark upon another peculiar trait of his 
character. I allude to his quiet energy, to the un- 
ambitious and undemonstrative nature of his ef- 
forts, contrasted with the vigor and reach of the 
principles he announced. Men of the heaviest 
metal are thus, not uncommonly, men of the quiet- 
est means. Their weight is intrinsic, not Super- 
added; dwells in the thought more than i in any 
single act that in@arnates it; and goes forth among 
the works and ways of men with a footfall silent 
as angels, yet with a power that noiselessly 
changes the face of the world! He had much of 
this element, both in the field and in the forum, 
He announced his plan and purpose, and left it to 
do its werk, without going forth with loud clamor 
to hail support to his standard, or swell the num- 
bers of his train. 

Asa statesman, he was faithful, industrious, 
unshrinking; always at his post, discharging his 
duty with a diligence no fatigue could exhaust, 
and no obstinacy tire. 

As a soldier, he was brave, self-forgetful, he- 

roic, unawed by danger, and nerved by disaster; 
he imparted his own enthusiasm to all under his 
command, and infused a life and vigor through 
the ranks ‘which is itself the sure omen of success. 

As a father and friend his attachments were 
strong and lasting. Yet, into the smitten and 
sacred circle of domestic life | forbear to enter— 
under the shadow of the heavenly wings let it 
abide; for in the Divine beatitudes alone can it 
find ¢ onsolation. 

It is said he loved warmly and well the State 
of his adoption, that honored him with her confi- 
dence, at the head of whose armies he fought, and 
for whom he stood herea Representative. Butl 
thank God, and I thank him, that I can say as 
truly, and as proudly, that he loved his whole 
country as well, and that Union of usall, in bonds 
so strong, yet so silken; harder than brass, yet 
yielding as ether; linked and twisted and wrought 
into one encompassing zone that no saber can 
sever. That, up to the last hour of his life, he 
was true to that glorious flag on which his infant 
eye was opened; that nerved him as he strode over 
the carnage of the battle-field, and to which his 
proud gaze was turned, and his exultant heart 
le raped as it waved in the toying winds over the 
strongholds of Monterey and Chapultepec. 

Sir, I did not subscribe to all items of his polit- 
ieal creed; yet I honor his memory, and drop a 
tear upon his grave. 

“The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 


—— + 


Yet no man’s remembrance need utterly perish ! 

If he link himself to great thoughts, high achieve- 
ments, noble endeavors, erand institutions, he 
shall live in their life, survive in their being, and 
perpetuate his memory in their vital and eternal 
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existence, Our little aims and paltry ambitions 


and social distinctions die with us, oftea before 

us; but intellectual power, scientific attainment 
1 ? ' ‘ +! 

and enlargement, national institutions—these are 


immortal! these light the track of ages, and burn 
and live with a quenchless luster; these ** flow on 
in a perennial and undying stream ”’ 
and reproductive, at once prophetic and monu- 


mental—-the witnesses of our renown, ond the 


hope and heritage of ec: 


} ‘ 1 
—Cumuarive 


ming generations 


In the pauses of our deliberations, death ste ps 
into this Elell and leads out Harais and Quir- 
wan, and we see them no more. He will shake 
hands with all that remain: his touch W ill withe r 


smite our crowns 1n the dust! 


1 lead us to unity 


eur laurels, and 


Let the example of our good me 


ind forbearance, to love better our great country, 
Time's latest inpere;’’ to hand down to our 
children every emblem of | nationality un- 
broken, that wher ( eep with our fathers, this 


‘ neni } 
nervace ta nay rise and ripen intoa hale and 


vigorous maturity, and stand the consummation 
of the wisdom, Ju +, and piety of the world! 

Mr. MOORE Ir. Speaker, those of us who 
observed, during the last session, how the once 
maniy form of General Quirman was slowly 
wasting away under some ut own malady, 
were not altogether unprepared for the early an- 
nouncement of ideath. We had f ily hoped, 
however, that hi right career was not 80 soon 
to terminate, and that we might have had, still 
longer, the benefit of his sage experience in our 


deliberations here. But, alas! we shall 
more to the werds of wisdom that were wont to 


fall from his lips, for his voice ts n 


listen no 


ow hushed in 


death. 

A patriot, whe every pulsation was for his 
country’s good a ihis country’s honor; a states- 
man ofenlarged experiene ,to whom many looked 


for guidance,and all with trast and confidence— 
he itis whose loss we thi 
Well may we, who were 


3 da Yy mourn, 


associated with him 


here, and who witnessed his far@hfuldischarge of 
every public duty, unite in offering some tribute 
of respect to his memory. 

Though a Mississippian, justly proud of his 
State, as she was Of him, yet he belonged not 
alone to her. His fame was the property of the 
whole country; and we may all claim the privi- 


levce of mingling our tears tog 
is Over a common calamity 


rover hi 


Llis life had been 


mostly spent in the employment of the public. 
On the bench, in the coun of his own and of 
the United States, as the Chief Magistrate of his 
State, in the ** tented field,’? he had performed 
faithful and distinguished service and, sir, in 
whatever situation he was placed, he so bore him- 
self that he won the respect and admiration of 
his countrymen while living, and their tears and 
regrets have followed him to his grave. Vain 
would be the atte mpt, on an easion like this, to 
lo justice to his character, even to present the 
outlines of his eventful life. When, hereafter, 


his career shall be fully traced by his faithful 


biographer, What an instructive example will be 
furnished to every At can youth! 
See the young stripliog first leaving his parental 


oof, wandering afar off te 
une among strangers. Relying upon his own in- 
domitable energy and unswerving integrity, he 
bravely encounters all opposition; 
with poverty; gradually rises in favor with his 
lellow-men;amasses fortune; wins fame—a world- 
wide fame; and even after the frosts of many win- 
ters had settled upon his brow, and he had well 
nigh ** sounded all the depths and shoals of hon- 
or,’ we see him still toiling on in the path of duty, 
ever preserving the glow of his youthful patriot- 
ism and ambition. 

Ambitious he was; but his ambition was ofthat 
lofty kind that made him despise all devious paths 
-—everything that savored of personal dishonor. 
Ife was wealthy; yet no one could have been less 

stentatious. He was brave, too; yet who, in his 
lnily intercourse with others, could have shown 
more of amiability and true knightly courtesy ? 
Might not the deseription given of Cato, without 
exaggeration, be applied to him? 

* At Catoni, studium modestim, decoris, sed maxime 
eeveritittis erm. Non divitiis cum divite, meque factione cum 
juctigs®; sed Cum strenuo virtute, cum modeste pudore, 
cm nocente abstinentia certabat; esse, quam videri 


houus malebat; ita, eno minus tloriam petebat, eo magis 
scqurbatur.’’ 


» seek his home and for- 


struggles on 
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1 first met General Quitman, Mr. Speaker, 
under circumstances well calculated to test the 
character, and, where friendships were formed, 
most strongly to cement them. It was my for- 
tune to serve under his immediate command in 
Mexico. I saw him when first called from pri- 
vate life toassume a high command in the Amer- 
ican Army. Ata single bound he had attained 

: elevation which few had ever reached who 
liad spent their lives in the military service; but 
ie exhibited then no more of arrogance or vanity 
jan he was wont to exhibit here. He seemed 
iot to think that he stood upon a pedestal so high 
that he could look down upon all others as his 
inferiors, but his big manly heart throbbed with 
generous sympatly for those, of whatever rank, 
whom patriotism had called to the service of they 
country. 


ew officers 


l 
I 
t 
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ever sueceeded as he did in win- | 


ning the love, respect, and admiration of those | 


whom they commanded. Neither General Jack- 
n, nor the great Napoleon himself, was more 
ardently beloved by those who shared with them 


their toils, their dangers, and their triumphs. And | 


yet thislove and admiration he won by no studied 


rts on his part; by no relaxation of necessary | 


discipline; but by his noble bearing, his uniform 
kindness, and the happy blending of modesty 
with self-reliance, gentleness with firmness, dig- 
nity with suavity of manner. 

lt was not my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to follow 
him to the brightest fields of his fame; to witness 
his gallantry at Monterey, at Chapultepec, or at 
the Belen Gate;.and, save dn one occasion, never 
saw an exhibition of his coolness and intrepidity 
under the fire of the enemy; nor is there wanting 
any witness of these things, for they are inscribed 
ready on the brightest pages of his country’s 
history. 

I saw him, for the most part, on fields where 
no laurels were to be won, but where the melan- 
choly sounds of the dead march were daily heard, 
as they followed some brave volunteer to his un- 
timely grave. lL can, however, bear witness to 
the interest which he ever evinced for the health, 
the comfort, and safety, of those placed under his 

ommand. ‘The 
roached him without receiving at his hands the 
nost considerate attention; and often did he visit 
those whom disease had prostrated, to counsel, 
encourage, and minister to them. ‘These things 


humblest soldier, sir, never ap- | 


may appear too trivial to be mentioned; yet they | 


have been treasured up in the hearts and memo- 
ries of many, now scattered all over the country, 
who have often invoked the blessings of Heaven 
upon the head of their beloved commander; and 
in those bright realms whither, as we would fain 
hope, he has gone, and where an unerring record 
is kept of the acts and motives of men, they may 
have caused a halo of glory to eneircle his brow, 
f 


far transcending all the splendor of his military 


i 


mame, 


Mr. CURTIS. .Few are the words of grief; | 
low is the voice of sorrow; sad is the note of woe; | 


and silence is the solace of mourning. 
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While we thus rejoice and revel in the endear. 
ments of life, and revolve in the endless circle of 
humanity, the click of time marks the cycle of our 
duration, and we are suddenly launched upon an 
unknown and shoreless sea, and wafted toa bourn 
from whence no traveler returns. 

Death sends no usher; heeds no engagement. 
brooks no delay; scorns all ceremony; and at the 
most unpropitious hour seizes his victim with 
unrelenting heart and hand, and bears him away 
to the gloomy mansions of the grave. The fond 
fabrics of reason, the delusions of hope, and the 
dreams of fancy, all shrink and vanish before the 
dread reality, the absolute certainty, the sad and 
silent presence of death. Nor shall eminence or 
obscurity shield us from the fell destroyer of our 
race. Rich and poor, old and young, brave and 
timid, prince and peasant, all in equal submission 
tremble and fall before the imperious and awfy| 
majesty of this king of terrors. The vale of his 
temple is the gloom of despair, and his canopy is 
the dark pall that overshadows the spirit world, 

These reflections, which contrast the delusions 
of life with the stern realities of death, are sug- 
gested by the announcement of the demise of 
the late honorable member from Mississippi, the 
worthy citizen, the brave and gallant soldier, and 
distinguished Representative and statesman ,Gen- 
eral Joun A. Quitman. 

The news of this sad dispensation, in July 
last, circulated with telegraphic speed, through- 
out the length and breadth of our Union; and 
thousands mingled their sighs with the note of 
sorrow that came up from the shores of the lower 
Mississippi. 

lowa, young daughter of the national family, 
smitten by the sad note of woe, unites in sympa- 
thy and sorrow with her sisters of the sunny 
South, and drops a tear to the memory of the 
gallant and the brave. 

The announcement of his death in this Hall, 
where his country last called him, and his labors 


| suddenly ended, is a fit occasion for the expres- 


sion of grief and tokens of respeet that have here 
been made to his memory. 

Death has stricken a distinguished name from 
the congressional roll. ‘To the Speaker’s call 
there is now noanswer; butevery surviving heart 

. 


responds with anguish and sorrow, when we hea 


that once familiar name. 

Constant in attendance, devoted to duty, prompt 
in debate, and conspicuous in person, his absence 
has created a void in this honorable assembly 


that is seen, felt, and lamented by all of us, his 
transient survivors. He differed widely from 


many of us on this side of the Hall on some ques- 


Pilgrims |! 


and sojourners on life’s uneven way, we ure con- | 


stantly surrounded with objects that live, and 


move, and mingle in the revolving, shifting scenes | 


of time and sense. All nature seems endowed 
with a principle of animation. The running 
waters, the sighing winds, the lowing herds, the 
moving millions of our fellow-beings, all radiant 
with this principle of vitality, how logical be- 
comes the delusion that life is universal and per- 
petual, and that our animated bodies are stamped 
with immortality ! 

Absorbed by this vain but congenial conclu- 
sion, we revel in the glowing, bewildering charms 
of life, and unite with her votaries in peans to 


her exalted fame. We exclaim: 


| man. 


tions; but he did not intrude or thrust his views 
beyond strict rules of decorum, and we respected 
his argument and the honesty of his convictions. 
But to differ is not to divide. All things differ, 
and thereby we distinguish. The human face, so 
like in all, shall nowhere find its exact semblance. 
Reason would stagnate if all agreed ia all things. 
Error is restrained by the conflict of reason. Re- 
pulsion maintains porosity, but gravitation unites 
the universe. Those who foster differences may 
lose sight of each other; but those who study fit- 
ness and coincidence will find perpetual bonds of 
union. General Quitman was a practical states- 
Looking to results, he avoided irreconcil- 


'| able differences, and united in the conflict of living 


issues. Turning aside from impassable obstacles, 
he found avenues through which he approached 
and took his adversary by surprise; and kindness 
and courtesy secured a victory, when violence 


' would have caused defeat. 


‘Ob, life ! thy paths are strewed with flowers and sun- | 


shine; 
Thy heart is ever buoyant and happy ; 
We follow thy votaries in song and dances ; 
And, with-hope, joy, and gladness, 
Rejoice in the pleasures of time.” 


“ But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
We seize the flower ; its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow. flakes on the river, 
A moment white, then melts forever ; 


** Or like the Borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Lyanishing amid the storm.”’ 


His amiable deportment, his honorable bear- 
ing, and his persuasive eloquence, gave him, as all 
will attest, extraordinary influence in this House, 


and secured the esteem and affectionate remem- 


brance of those who survive and mourn our un- 
timely separation. 

It is not my province to detail the events of 
General Quirman’s life. New York may claim 
the honor of his nativity; and in Ohio he studied 
and practiced the profession of law; but at an 
early age he adopted Mississippi for his home, 
and was warmly attached to her institutions, and 


_earnestly labored for her development and pros- 


erity. 
; When Texas raised the standard of liberty and 
freedom, he espoused her cause, and was a dis- 
tinguished participant in the struggle which re- 
sulted in her independence. 
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When volunteers were called to rally under our 
fag that was borne to Mexico by General Tay- 
jor, among the gathering ranks from all sections 
chat assembled on the sickly, sultry plains of the 
rio Grande, I found General Quitman among 
those assembled to do his country service. His 
fdelity, zeal, and courage, secured the esteem of 
jis associates in arms; and no volunteer general 
made more successful advances, or received 
more public commendation for distinguished ser- 
yices. 

He was on both lines, and therefore served 
under both General Taylor and General Scott; 
and was honorably mentioned for gallant services 
in the public orders of both these, his distin- 

yished commanders. 

> He was in many battles; but was particularly 
distinguished in the brilliant and glorious victo- 
ries of Monterey, Chapultepec, and the Garita 
be len. 

After the capture of the City of Mexico, he was 
appointed, by General Scott, military governor 
of that city; and he therefore occupied the palace 
and wielded the scepter of the ancient Montezu- 
mas. 

After the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which 
terminated the war with Mexico, and the neces- 
sity of his military services, he returned to his 
private avocations In Mississippi, from which he 
was called by the people to serve in the Congress 
of the United States. You can all testify to his 
distinguished services in these Halls. 

On my entering this body, I had the honor to 
be associated with him in the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, where he was the honorable chair- 
man. Here again I can bear personal testimony 
to his devotion to theinterests of the Army, the 
volunteers, and the honor and glory of his coun- 
try. 

‘His history is thus identified with two sangui- 
nary struggles, which resulted tn a large acces- 
sion to our national domain. In his place, as a 
Representative, he has also participated in event- 
ful struggles in our national Congress. 

In war and in peace, ingthe field and the forum, 
he has well borne a distinguished part; and we, 
bis associates and survivors, may close his official 
record with the honors due to a hero and states- 
man. 


“Sans peur ct sans reproche. [labien merité de la 
patrie.”? 


Our demonstrations to-day are not solely an 


effusion of sympathy, ora mere tribute of respect | 


to distinguished worth. The glory of a nation 
is an element of power; and a grateful tribute is 
due to those who increase the aggregate of our 
national renown. 

As a sacred duty, therefore, and with fraternal 
affection, we commend his body to the grave, his 
fame to posterity, and his spirit to the God who 
gave it. 

While we thus commemorate the dead, we 
would affectionately condole with the bereaved 
and the afflicted. To the widow and the fatherless 
we tender a nation’s sympathy. 

jut no honor to the brave, or expressions of 
sympathy, can solace the grief of those who were 
mostendeared and most dependent. We feel that 
death is the universal conquerer, and man is the 
vanquished and the victim. 

Generals and armies, by converging lines, in 
slow but steady marches, approach death’s dark 
defile. 

We, therefore, fellow-travelers to the grave, 
may resume our reflections on our approaching 
cousummation; when all our achievements and 
aspirations will merge in the vast ocean of eter- 
nity, 


* The boast of heraldry. the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, ali that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour; , 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


_Mr. BOWIE. Mr. Speaker, 1 cannot permit 
the occasion to pass without asking to be allowed 
to express my grief and to mingle my sorrows 


with those which seein so universally to pervade | 
the members of this House at the loss of so dis- | 
tinguished and useful a member as the lamented | 


Quitmayx, whose death has been so eloquently 

and feelingly announced this morning by the dis- 

unguished gentlemen who have preceded me. 
Sir, there are occasions when the eye refuses 
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to drop a tear and the heart to expose its sadness; 
| but, sir, when the eye will not weep, or grief will 
| not speak, 
“They but whisper an o’erfraught heart, 
And bid it break.’ 
There are occasions, too, sir, as great calami- 
| ties befall a nation by the loss of her distinguished 
| heroes and statesmen, when it is both scemly and 
fitting that every generous and patriotic heart 
should send forth its streamlet of tears to be 
mingled with that great ocean of sorrow which 
overwhelms the public mind. I come now, Mr. 
Speaker, to add my humble share of lamentation 
and sorrow to that reservoir of grief which sur- 
rounds the grave of Joun A. Quirman. 

Sir, I, too, had the good fortune to have enjoyed 
the acquaintance of General Quirman. Very 
shortly after his arrival in this city to take his 
seatin the Thirty-Fourth Congress of the United 
States, I sought an introduction to him. I recol- 
leet that on an occasion when the ardor of youth- 
ful valor required the sage counsels of wisdom 
and experience, he had generously extended the 
kind offices of his friendship to those who were 
near and dear to me in the State of Mississippi. 
These generous sympathies on his part, had not 

| been unheralded to me. Fis fame as a lawyer; 
his exalted character as a judge; and his still more 


exalted, but more newly acquired, fame as a sol- | 


dier—one among the conquering heroes of Mex- 
ico, and the first to plant thg stars and stripes 
of our flag, that emblem of our national power, 
upon the very walls of the city—had all become 
part and parcel of the history of his country, and 
| had won for him the admiration of a grateful 
people. All these characteristic traits, as well 
of private as of public character, had come far 
ahead of him in his slow approach to this city. 
Like Brennus of old, a general of the Gauls, who 
had invaded Italy, defeated the Romans, and 
entered into the very heart of their citadel, not 
only without opposition, but with honors of tr- 
umphal joy, General QuirmMawn came to this cap- 
| ital—this great capital of a great nation—bring- 
ing along with him the united hearts of a proud 
| constituency; himself the recipient of a nation’s 
thanks. I venture to say, sir, there will be no 
modern Camillus brought from a state of banisk- 
ment to contest his laurels, or to envy his fame. 
These will and shall be, in the simple but beauti- 
| ful language of Cicero, ‘* Semper el sempiterna.”’ 
| Mr. Speaker, I appreciated these private and 
public virtues in General Quirman’s character, 
and made haste to express my emotions of grati- 
_ tude for the one—my unbounded admiration of 
the other. I came before him, sir, bearing with 
me no commission from the oracles of either 
| Dodona or of Delphi. I came not as a sooth- 
sayer, to predict either his success or failure in 
the future. I came simply to express my grati- 
| tude for the past. Dodona and Delphi had long 
since ceased, in the progress of Christian civill- 
zation, to be regarded as the oracles of truth; and 
had | commission from either, or from both, I 
should have torn it into tatters, that its broken 
| fragments might become the emblems of a purer 
and holier incense, to be offered upon the altar of 
eternal truth. 

Mr. Speaker, in my first interview with General 
QuirmMan—an interview which I shail never for- 
get—l was struck with surprise at the gentleness 
and simplicity of his manner. A man who had 
acquired so much of good reputation among his 
friends and neighbors at home, in his own State 
of Mississippi; who, in the hour of his country’s 
| need, had been among the foremost to offer the 
flag of his State in defense of the rights and honor 
of the Federal Government; and who, by hard 
service, active enterprise, and exploits of extraor- 


|| immortal glory, might well enough have worn the 
|| aspect of ostentatious vanity. But, sir, I found in 
General Quirman that ‘‘ modest meekness and 
humility. which doth so become a man”’ had so 

ossessed him, that even the greatness of his own 
1igh offices had become more resplendent by the 
reflected luster of unaffected virtue. I found him, 





with a mind quick and active and vigorous and 
yet profound withal. Profound, did I say? Sir, 
the word falls far too short of the reality of truth. 
}} With a thorough knowledge of the Constitution 
| of his country, and with a soul devoted to its 


|| dinary valor, had enshrined that flag in a halo of 
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sir, to be a plain and unostentatious gentleman, | 


_*8t 


. 
preservation, it claims from me a higher test of 
value. There was about it a deep, ay, deeper, 
characteristic of strength, in its undying attech- 
ment to the Union of these States as equal and in- 
dependent sovereignties, aud in that patriotism 
which made him fove his country even before 
himself. Well might he have exclaimed: 
“Tam the son of Marcus Cato, 
A fue to tyrants, and my country’s friend.” 


Mr. Speaker, I do not mean to speak of Gen- 
eral QuiTmMan’s private or public virtues in detail. 
That office has been performed already by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have preceded me. But 
sir, | know enough of his history, both private 
and public, to make me feel that on this day and 
before this House, I am but performing the pat- 
riotic duty of proclaiming to this great nation the 
loss of one of her best and greatest men. Sir, it 
has been said that to be truly great you must be 
truly good. Itisa maxim of unerring truth. The 
magnetic needie no more constantly points to the 
north star, that eternal evidence in the heavens of 
an eternal God thereof, than does the greatness to 
the goodness ofan all-wise Providence. I do not 
mean to say that all good men are great men, or 
that all great men, ih the sense of the world, are 
good men; but | mean to say,and [ mean to main- 
tain it, now and forever, at least in all my time to 
come, that greatness without goodness is 

“Tike a world without a sun.” 


Mr. Speaker, who ever looked upon General 
QuirMan’s face without discovering the strongest 
characteristic marks of kindness, and gentleness, 
and benevolence? Who ever watehed his smile 
without perceiving in it the emblems of a compla- 
cency 

* Less of earth than Heaven ?” 

Who ever gazed upon his piercing blue eyes, 
without being conscious that they were but re- 
flected lights from windows to a soul, which was 
fall of Grecian fire, and of unflexed will? Who 
ever listened to his soft and subdued, yet manly 
and heroic tones of voice, on this floor, without 
feeling impelled by the syren sweetness of its 
music to gather and linger around him, 

That they might catch its May morn honey dew?” 


Its buds, still swelling with round and orient 


| pearls, like pretty flowrets to the eyes, brought 


tears, as frankincense to true and genuine elo- 
quence. Mr. Speaker, | have myself, on more 
occasions than one, felt the power of his eapti- 
vating eloquence. There was a simplicity, yet 
fervid strength, in every idea he canna and 
a clearness and precision of language but seldom 
equaled, and never excelled, which won their 
way to the heartsand judgments of all his hearers. 
I may well compare him to Thucydides, the great 
Grecian orator and historian. Of him it is said: 
**'That he spoke and wrote as one who was clear 
of all passion, independent in every light, entirely 
unconcerned who was pleased or displeased; the 
servant only of reason and truth. Altogether in- 
different about the opinions of the generation in 
which he lived, he wrote and spoke for posterity 
only, and appealed to the future world for the 
value of the present.”’ 

So was it, sir, with General Quitman. I be- 
lieve, as faithfully as I believe in my own exist- 
ence, that General QuiTrman, in all that he ever 
wrote, or said, or did, looked only to the future 
glory of his country. Forgetting even self in 
the present, and fearless as to all and any risks 
of honorable achievement in the future, I believe 
he was ever ready to defend and protect the Con- 
stitution of his country; that ages yet to come 
might behold its still unbroken columns and un- 
tarnished flag, to bless the memories of those who 
had helped to preserve them. 

Mr. Speaker, the sad calamity which has be- 
fallen this Elouse, in the death of one of its great- 
est and best members, should make us all mindful 
of the obligations we owe to ourselves and to pos- 
terity. Itinvokes our calmest, most considerate, 
and, if possible, more than most of our patriotic 
emotions. Sir, what greater calamity can befall us 
as members of this House, or our respective con- 
stituents as primary elements of political power, 
or even this great Federal Government itself—but 
a union of sovercign and independent conastit- 
uencies—if, when even one link in the chain of 
Union is broken, there be no deep and lasting 
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int elevated emotions—fruitless, 
ips, of good in all other ts, might 
natur y enoug ve yielded to the practical 
ofasystem of useful and valuab 

f loption. Ay, sir, the very 

f elevated culture; the very lessons of 

, which had 


himin his native clime, and amidst the 


respec 


able labor 
avie iavor, 


been 


y ofh ’ I tains, would have but 
d him to deeds of high and noble bearing 
thie d of 





ral QQuit- 





v3 } atiections 

yr bot I ted Jand unabated 
: ; 

deg y the flicht of years or 


} Z . 


| with that deep sense of 
1 which he felt he owed to 


i native and adopted. 


} \ . ‘ » South. And, sir, he 
;' ,no South. But rely- 
inties of the Constit 


i have that equall 


vere entitled, not only as 
mo t pendent States, but in 
) ul territory, the common 


member of the Union. 


ind felt, in his own sense of 
, in the laneuage of the 
i 
tha the East, nor from the 
V\ aa 


and machinations 


, he so expressed and 

! even the world itself, 
might be forced to ac- 

‘ c ss that he was indced a true 


1e ori od oO f rth e 


non and | i elove d 


New York claims the honor of 
hin G | Quirman’s birth-place, Mis- 
ing been his 
‘ adopted son, 


rw ex ,as did Cornelia, the mother 

fthe G i: ** Llere ismy jewel whom I have 
ra | — 

N in sermone mat ? 

Sir, 1 1 Mississippi points thus to heradopted 

,and sto have educated him, not only 

gt in th irit and sense of the 

Constitut { untry, New York, too, may 

well jealous of the repu eal erties son, 

und claim most truly and most justly, and be 

lof it wi , tha r bosom has given suck 

) of exi ly id of national virtue. 

Lad ,_M ‘ , let me ask, in conclu- 

»wWiy Itinat no hern menand s southernmen 

eae rom nt ther,and weep together, 

em facommon iamily, over the loss of 

their disting hed dead, if it be true, as we are 

mes told by sneering cynics and traitorous 

knaves, that there is no bond-of union between 

tnem mir, itis not u ° ‘Those who say there 

, and can be, no bond of union between them, 

rossly libel the very genius of patriotism itself, 
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eK Lo enal i divide those whom God 
; fini prov hath } ined together, 


serve to meet, the 


i which Lle pronounced on his enemies of 
d And doom do I now invoke upon their 
wilt) di us heads: 
J i me and my people, there- 
The question was thentaken on the resolutions; 
ey wer lopted unanimously. 


And thereupon the House (at half past two 
Velock) ad rned until to-morrow, at twelve 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. JONES, presented the petition of Al 
Sne nen in, surviving representative of 
oneil. sia onelling, of ti United States A 


mile fa pension; which was referred to th 
Committee on Pensions 

Mr. SEWARD presgnt d the petition ( 
zens of New York, praying the passage of W 
to prevent all further traffic in, and monopoly of, 
the public lar the United States, and ut 
they be laid out in farms or lots of limited size 
for the fire e and exclusive use of actual 
only; which was orde: >on thet 


ids of 


Healsop resented papers In 
of Jane Perry, widow of Cor 
Perry, to a pension; which were referred to t 
Committee on Pensions. 

He als d the petition of Peter Ty! 
a citizen of the United States, residing in 
York, praying the aid of the 
enforcing lis claims against the Government of 
Peru; which was referred to the Committee on 
oreign Relations. 

Mr. HUNTER presented a petition of eitiz 
of Loudou n county, Virgin) » praying the 
lishment of a nat 
river,in said ¢ | 
of Rocks; which was referred to ‘the 
on Military Affairs and the Militi a. 

Mr. BIGLER present " the memorial of Wil- 
liam Young, praying th stal lishment of an ad- 
ditional daily mail be tween New York and Bos- 
ton; which was referred to the Committee on thi 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. PUGH presented the petition 
Albe rison, a soldier in the war with Mexico, 
praying for a pension; which was referred to the 
Commit tee on Pensions. 

He also prese nted the memorial of Thomas W. 
Rathbone 9 Ant ir, and for eC; he irs, of J.C. Rath- 
bone, deceased, pray! indemnity for French 

prior to the year 1800; which was 
ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. SLIDELL presented a petition of the 
isiana tr lantenece Com praying the 
actment of a law authorizing the issue of 
to the steamships America and Canada, and to 
change their names; — was referred to tne 
Committee on Commer 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Bones ssee, presented ¢ 
resolution of the City Council of Me rshis, Ten- n- 
nessee,in favor of the establishment of an mspec- 
tion district and the erection of a marine hospital 
which was referred to the Comiit- 
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KANSAS. 


At the request of the nresi- 
i ‘ 


Mr. SEWARD. 





tutional convention held in 





’ of Kansas, at Leavenworth, I sub- 
) of t of K as, in con- 
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SRUNSWICK NAVAL DEPOT. 














Ir. LVERSON submitted the following reso- 
; Which was cunsidered by unanimous con- 
| ag d to: 
hat See r the Navy be requested to 
i { ; what action has been taken, or 
t vy the | ul sthe con 
\ tat Brunswick rand that 
rar to the Senate copies of all correspondene 
r papers on fi ) the Department, upon the sub 
: I pu tbe site to idepoty; also, 
t t \ l amounts, and tor whatob 
1 of riatéd by Cong for 
‘ 1 ith mnstruction of said depot. 
POST ROUTES IN ALABAMA. 
\i iTZPATRICK submitted the following 
M 1 was considered by unanimous 
‘ , and agi i : 
Phat the Comunittee on the Post Office and Post 
1 te ot xpedi y of estab 
1 i i Hil i i Mua 
l } is. li Alaba 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. STUART, from the. Committee on Pul 
La to whom we referred the memorial of 
Leavenw h 1 Fort Gibson Rail i Com- 
y, iva ‘Teri y, pra r for a grant 
ind to 1 j hye r n ofthat road; a 
t n of citize of New ‘*k, praying thatall 
er 1 ic In, a 1 monop r of, t puoi 
is. may be prevented, and that they mav be 
the us of a ual t- 
ie Pacific and Pueblo 
( ing for crant of 
10 f their road; a 
rk, } nethatthe 
in farms for tl t 
ettlers; the petition 
‘ . 
rs, whose ciaims tor 
March 3, 1855, have 
lification of that act; 
rdy and others, offi- 
ix Haw k war, pray- 
bounty land laws 
rved in said war less 
{ tition of A. Payne, 
y repealing the condi- 
ition imposed upon 
rraduated to twelve and a 
half ta- 





‘ 
memorial of John A. | 
gan, submitting a plan to prevent the overflow 
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of the Mississippi and its tributaries, and pray- 
ing a grant of land to enable him to effect that 
object; a memorial of the Legislature of Minne- 

Mla, praying that a grant of land may be made 
toaid in the construction of the Ninninger, St. 
Peter’s,and Western railroad; several memorials 


of the Legislature of Minnesota, praying agrant 

"a railroad 
trom Winona, via La Crescent and Brownsville, 
nection with the Milwaukee and 


1 to aid in the construction of 









the State, and a grant of land toaid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from the confluence of the south- 
ern branch of Root river to Sioux Falls City; a 
memorial of the Lecislature of Minnesota, pray- 
Ing an amendment to the act granting land to that 
State for railroad purposes; and a memorial of 
the Legislature of Minnesota, praying that grants 
of land may be made for the establishment of ag- 
ricultural colleges in that and other States, and 
that a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres 
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under this act, is to be taken to be a release and 
discharge of the United States from all other and 
further compensation that the claimant may be 
entitled to receive under the provisions of this act. 
In case any alleced holder of any claim contem- 
plated by this act shall fail, for any cause, to pre- 
sent the same for adjudication and adjustment, 
his claim is forever after to be deemed and taken 
as altogether invalid, in whose hands soever the 
same maybe. It being the true intent and mean- 
ing of this act that the proper amount of indem- 
nity for the damages therein provide d for cannot 
be considered in the aggregate to exceed the 
amount therein appropriated, however much the 
claims for indemnity inthe aggregate may exceed 
that sum; and should the board of commissioners, 
under their rules and re ations of allowance, 
find a larger aggregate, the reduction, pro rata, 
then required, is only to be considered as a mode 
of ascertaining the true amount of damages sus- 
tained in each case. 

An attorney to the board is to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, whose duty it shall be to resist 

unjust claims, and to prote et the interest of the 
United States and of the fund that may be appro- 
priated to carry this act into execution; and, to 
this end, he is to have power to examine wit- 
nesses and to cause testimony to be taken, and 
have access to all testimony before the commis- 
of examining it, and a right 

He isto be sworn to the 
faithful performance of his duty as attorney, and 
is to be entitled to the same compensation as one 
of the commissioners. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, 
a bill which has | 
consideration in th 


sion for the purpose 
to be heard in all ca 


Mr. President, this is 
en so frequently the subject of 
s body, and by its committees, 
that I feel that 1 should be trespassing upon the 
Senate if | atten pted to ro into details in the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

The bill has been the s ubject, I believe, of twen- 
ty-five reports from committees of this body, all 


in its favor but three, and those three were ata 


time anterior to the year 1824, when upon a reso- 
lution of this body full information was given to 
the Senate from t archives of the whole 
history of th claims. Since this evidence has 
been received and these new lights thrown upon 
the subject, of the many reports that have been 
made here by the ablest men in the country, 
there has not been one adverse report. All of | 


them have been in favor of the measure—reports 
by Mr. Lavit rsion, reports by Mr. Choate, re- 
ports by Mr. Everett. The reports by all these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, and by many others whom 
I could mention, have been favorable. The bill 
has passed this body | believe eight times. It is 
since the year 1846 alone that a direct vote has 
been obtained upon itin the House of Represent- 
atives., It has never been adversely reported upon 


there. ‘Twice it passed that House after having 
passed this body, and twice it was submitted to 
the President; once to Mr. Polk, who vetoed it. 
It was passed again,and Mr. Pierce vetoed it; but 
the sense of Congress, and more emphatically, 
the sense of the & ite, has been manifested on 


this bill in every form in which it could be ex- 


pressed, All the committees since 1826 have re- 
ported in favor of it. It has never since 1826 
been put to the vote of the Senate when the vote 


of the Senate has not been in its favor. 


It has been the subiect of elaborate reports. 


Among the disunzuished names that have given 
their sanetion to this bill, are embraced all that 
is most venerable and most wise in our country. 
General Washington considered these claims as 
well founded, and issued a proclamation to our 


merchants in 1793, to persist in their commercial | 


efforts; to go abroad and attempt to carry on the 


commerce of the country, and that they should | 


be taken care of; that their injuries should be re- 
dressed; and that the Government would attend 
toit. There is evidence enough of Mr. Jeffer- 
son's recognition of these claims as just and well 
founded. The late President Adams, and the 
former President Adams, recognized their justice. 
Webster, and Clay, and Lowndes of South Car- 
olina, | believe, all gave their sanction to the jus- 


tace of these claims. 


_ It is unnecessary for me, I presume, to enter | 
into the discussion; the Senate understands the | 
question; and | have risen merely for the purpose || 


will take up the time of the Senate. We all know 
how these claims originated, 
1778 of amity, of commerce, and of alliance, with 
the French Government, we obtained that assist- 
ance which seemed absolutely necessary for our 
success In the revolutionary war. France stepped 
forward and proffered us her aid. That treaty 
was made securing it; and, by that treaty, she 
not only promised assistance, (which she gave,) 
but she guarantied to us our independence, un- 
limited in all national rights. She made good all 
her promises, Inthe very same article where she 
gave us this most important guarantee, we guar- 
antied to France all the possessions which she 
then held in America; and she held large posses- 
sions—the West India Islands. 
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"| with the hope that no prolonged discussion of it 


By the treaty of | 


We guarantied | 


them, and all that she might acquire during that | 


war, to her forever. We guarantied that her 
vessels, in time of war with others, should have 
peculiar advantages and privileges in our ports. 
Her ships of war, with the prizes that they might 
take in war with any other nation, might be 
brought for shelter into our harbors, and should 
receive that shelter, and might sell their prizes 
here. In the same spirit in which these provis- 
ions were made by her consular convention in 
1788, she gave to her consuls all the powers that 
were necessary to the complete enjoyment of 
these provisions. 

These were the stipulations. France performed 
them on her side; we failed to perform them on 
ours. Whenever we set up claims against France 
for these stipulations, she answered: ** Indemnify 
us for your failure to perform your sacred obliga- 
tions, contracted by treaty under circumstances 
that ought to have given them double force; when 
our assistance was essential to you to establish 
your independence, we gave it; we performed to 


you in your days of infancy and weakness all our | 
obligations, and gave you strength and gave you 


victory. Now, fulfill to us the obligations which | 


you entered into at the same time to us, and in 
consideration of our obligations to you.’’ We not 
only did not grant the privilege in our harbors to 
her privateers and men-of-war, which we prom- 
ised, but during the mighty struggle to which she 


was called, shortly after our war,-o establish her | 


own freedom, she called upon us in the name of 
our honor, in the name of American honor, to 
fulfill these obligations. Not only did we not do 
that, but we entered into obligations by the treaty 
commonly known as Jay’s treaty, with Great 


Britain, by which we stipulated to exclude France | 


from the very privileges we had conceded to her 
by this former treaty; and we engaged with Great 
Britain that the prizes she was then making on 
rench commerce might come into our ports and 
receive equal shelter and equal favor with the 
ships of France. 


France complained of all these things, and | 


claimed indemnity from us. We tried to buy her 
off with money. 
gross sum of 5,000,000 franes. 
fully rejected. We offered $200,000 per annum 
during the continuance of any future war of France 
—a perpetual and everlasting annuity. Finally, 
sir, it was agreed that France should renounce all 


This Government offered hera | 
That was scorn- | 


these claims which she had upon us, in consid- | 


eration of our renouncing and assuming upon our- 
selves the responsibility of paying all that was 
due from her for spoliations upon the commerce 
of our merchants. 


This Government availing | 


itself of the mighty responsibility which France | 


had incurred, used that claim upon France, used 
the claim which our own fellow-citizens justly had 
for compensation for property of which they had 
been lawlessly deprived. We agreed to exercise 
our sovereign power over our citizens as a Gov- 
ernment—to release to France all those private 
claims. 
certainly, the obligation to pay to these claimants 
what France ought to have paid. 

Now, sir, to this long day it has been neglected 
and remains undone. ‘These claimants have never 
failed or ceased to make complaint to the Govern- 
ment of the non-payment of these claims. I be- 
lieve the convention of September, 1800, which 
contained these mutual renunciations of the two 
Governments, was notratified until 1801. In 1802, 
within less than a year thereafter, these claimants 
came before the Government, and claimed the in- 
demnity to which they were entitled; and a favor- 


of calling attention to the leading facts of the case, || able report was made. They have persisted, from 


We thereby assumed upon ourselves, | 
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that day to this, with an industry and persistence 
that seem to be indomitable, in renewing and re. 
peating this application for justice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Kentucky will pause fora moment. Itis the duty 
of the Chair, under the order of the Senate, to 
call up the special order at this hour, unless some 
motion be made. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hape that the Senate 
will agree to postpone that until [ get through, as 
I shail in a few minutes, this statement; because 
I do not intend to discuss the matter. 

Mr. BIGLER. 1 hope the Senator will be al. 
lowed to finish his remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT put the question on 
postponing the special order, and it was agreed io, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I do not propose, as J 
stated at first, to go intoa discussion of this ques- 
tion. Iam prepared for it, but I hope it is un. 
necessary. I wish merely to sketch an outline 
of this case, and revive the memory of gentlemen 
upon it. ‘To my mind there never was a more 
just claim, nor one more thoroughly demonstrated 
by public documents and unimpeachable evidence, 
than thisclaimis. I have examined it with some 
care, and that is mv judgment. I -undertook 
to mention the names of some of the reliable men 
of former times who examined it, and were ac- 
quainted with it, and knewit. I ought not to omit 
that the late Chief Justice Marshall was most un- 
equivocal in his opinion, and in the declaration of 
it, that these claims were just and ought to be 
paid. He was one of the commissioners sent to 
France to negotiate these very claims. He was 
thoroughly instructed, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole subject, and he declared freely in 
this city, that in his judgment the claims were 
valid and just claims, and ought to be satisfied. 
I confess, sir, that besides the evidence, my mind 
reposes with great confidence on the judgments 
of such men—men who lived near the period of 
these transactions, and who, from their positions, 
must have been minutely acquainted, more mi- 
nutely than we, perhaps, can now be, with the 
history of these claims. 

Sir, I will not enter (because that would lead to 
a discussion of the subject now) into a review of 
the excuses that have been made by the oppo- 
nents of these bills in times past. 1 do not pro- 
pose myself to commence a general debate on the 
subject. The bill is guarded. Some apprehen- 
sions were entertained that the claims embraced 
under our treaty with Spain might come in under 
it. Some were apprehensive, and objected to this 
bill because it might embrace claims that were 
provided for under our convention of 1803 with 
France. This bill, in its terms, bas been drawn 
to quietall apprehensions of that sort, and declares 
that those claims are excluded. The bill does not, 
in truth, embrace them at all. They are not only 
not embraced in any language of.-this bill, but 
they are expressly excluded by its positive terms. 

Payment has been long delayed, but under the 
circumstances of the case, so far from this delay 
detracting from the probable genuineness and 

, justice of the claims, it ought, | think, to make 
us feel the obligation of permitting this delay to 
exist no longer. We are now able to pay. When 
these claims were first presented to Congress we 
were not able to pay the money, and the only 
possible national excuse we can make forthe non- 
payment of these claims long and long ago, was 
necessity. We had it not in our power to pay 
them, and we therefore did not pay them. We 
cannot say that now. We may not be able to 

| pay atthe moment; I know the financial neces- 
sities of the country now, but they amount after 
all to a mere trifle in comparison with the ability 
of the country. Suill, the temporary and acci- 
dental condition of the Treasury is looked to in 
this bill and is provided for. The sum to be 
awarded is not to exceed $5,000,000, and that 
$5,000,000 is to be paid in certificates upon the 
‘Treasury, redeemable at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment. Aslong as your necessities require If, 
you will delay the payment of the principal. At 
the pleasure of the Government it is to be paid, 

and not sooner than their ability and their will 

| concur to make the payment. 

| Lrest on this opening of the case rather than 

| a discussion, for I base attempted no discussion. 

1 hope Senators have made up their minds for or 

against the bill. I am willing to abide their judg- 

'ment. 1 should have preferred thatevery seat i 
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the Senate should have been occupied. I regret 
that there are so many absentees, but the time of 
the session is short, every moment is of value to 
the public, and 1 am unwilling, as { hope and be- 
lieve needlessly, on this occasion, to oceupy the 
ne of the Senate. 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the further consideration 
of this bill will be postponed, that we may pro- 
coed with the regular order of business. The 
senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bieter] is in 
the midst of aspeech on the Pacific railroad, and 
| move, therefore, to postpone the further con- 
eideration of this bill until to-morrow, in order 
that we may take up the: Pacific railroad bill. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I hope that we shall 
have the vote now. I think it will be a great 
economy of time if we are allowed to vote on 
this measure at once. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Let us dispose of this meas- 
ure before we take up another. 

Mr. WADE. Let us take the vote. 

The motion to postpone was not agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 

mendment. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. I did not expect this bill to be 
ealled up this morning and hurried to a vote in 
this manner. ‘The positions taken by the Sena- 
tor who has addressed the Senate on this occasion, 
sounded to me extraordinory. ‘To state that no 
report ever had been made against it, that every- 
body had been for it, from General Washington 
down, and yet that payment had been delayed, 
isto put those who preceded us ina very awk- 
ward position, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
stood me, 1 think. 


u 


The Senator misunder- 
1 stated that there had been 
three unfavorable reports in this body, but those 
reports had been antecedent to 1824, when the 
public documents relative to this subject, on a res- 
olution of thisbody, were brought intothe Senate, 
and that from that time there had been no adverse 
report. 

Mr. DAVIS. I heard the Senator but imper- 
fectly, and should very much prefer to sce his 
remarks before attempting to reply to them, be- 
cause there was a great deal | could not hearatall. 

Mr.GWIN. The Senator wants to discuss 
this question? 

Mr. DAVIS. 
none it for me. 
' Mr. GWIN. The Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia is on the floor on the other question. I make 
a motion that this bill be postponed until to-mor- 
row; and I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Certainly, if my friend 
from Mississippi is desirous to be heard on the 
bill, I shall not obj ct. 

Mr. SEWARD. The call for the yeas and 
nays may be dispensed with, and there will be 
no objection to the postponement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no 
objection to withdrawing the call for the yeas and 
hays. 

The motion to postpone was agreed to. 
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I do not ask the Senate to post- 


* PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. No. 65) to authorize the President of the 
United States to contract for the transportation 
of the mails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, 
and all other Government service, by railroad, 
from the Missouri river to San Francisco, in the 
State of California. 

Mr. BI@LER. Mr. President, I have for some 
days desired to give expression to my views on 
the subject of a railroad to the Pacific ocean; not, 
indeed, that I am vain enough to believe that I 
can advance any new or effective argument in fa- 


influence the action of the Senate on the question. 
My main purpose is to give form to my own views, 
on the general subject, before voting on the vari- 
ous and somewhat dissimilar propositions now 
pending before the Senate, so that my true posi- 
tion may be known to my constituents. There 
seems to be, I am happy to discover, but little di- 
versity of opinion as to the main object. All, or 
nearly all, seem anxious for the construction of a 
railroad across the public domain to the Pacific 
ocean. The conviction seems to be general, as 
well in the Senate as throughout the States, that 
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such an improvement would be of vast advantage 


to the country. The main differences are about 
the proper means to accomplish the desired end; 
about the extent and character of the aid which 
Congress may rightfully extend to the proposed 
work, and as to its proper location. 

For myself, I shall not be tenacious on minor 
points. My object is to secure the construction 
of a grand channel of intercourse between the At- 
lantic States and our Pacific possessions; not so 
much asa means of developing the material wealth 
of the intermediate country and extending our 
commerce, as of maintaining our rights and pro- 
tecting our citizens on the Pacific side. The 
whereabouts of the road is with me a secondary 
consideration. I care notthat it bea few degrees 
further north, or further south, so thatit be agreat 
national highway, open to all,and of capacity suf- 
ficient to answer all the purposes of the Govern- 
ment, and the demands of commerce, trade, and 
travel. Though believing only one railroad neces- 
sary, and that the construction of one will bea 
task requiring quite all the aid the Government 
will be willing to éxtend, and anxious that that 
one road should be a fair representative and agent 
of the Government, and be, in its location and con- 
struction, satisfactory to the great mass of the 
people, l am still, in view of the peculiar nature 
of the question, willing to give to those who may 
undertake the work, a liberal discretion as to its 
location. Certainly no one will contend that it 
should be forced where nature did not intend it to 
be. It should be on the best location; and for one 
I am willing to leave the decision of that question 
to the results of scientific investigation, and to 
those business considerations which may properly 
influence such an issue. Those who are to con- 
struct, own, and manage the road, will be most 
interested in the location; they will look for the 
cheapest and best; as Mr. Benton said, ‘* They 
will look before they leap, and if they do not, they 
will not leap long.’’ Itis true,I prefer a central 
route,and | hope one somewhat centrel may prove 
acceptable; but | go for a road, however far north 
or south, rather than none. But I attach serious 
importance only to the location of the maintrunk, 
which is to extend across the mountain range. 
As for connections with the main trunk on the 
eastern, as well as on the western side of the 
mountains, | can see no occasion for jealousy or 
conflict among the friends of the measure as to 
these. ‘ 

The eastern terminus will be accessible by rail- 
road communication to alithe Atlantic cities, and 
if found anywhere on the Missouri river, above 
pt. Louis, the difference in distance between it 
and those great cities would not be material. If 
fixed at the mouth of Kansas river, it would be 
about fourteen hundred and fifty miles from Bos- 
ton; twelve hundred and fifty miles from New 
York; eleven hundred and fifty miles from Phila- 
delphia; ten hundred and fifty miles from Charles- 
ton, and nine hundred miles from New Orleans. 

desides, the country on the eastern slope, for 
several hundred miles, is susceptible of high cul- 
tivationsand blest with a genial climate, being 
capable of sustaining a large population engaged 
in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and the 
other arts of peace. ‘This region, like the Atlan- 
tic States, will, in due time, and with wonderful 
rapidity, be checkered over in all its parts with 
railroads, extending north, south, and east, and 
leading to all the principal points on the Atlantic 
side of the Union, serving as feeders to the main 
trunk, and receiving inturn much of their patron- 
age from its ample stores. You might name a 
terminus any where—New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, or at the mouth of the Kansas river—but 
such terminus, in point of practical operation, 





| would be but nominal. The road would be tapped 
vor of the measure, for the subject has been ex- | 
hausted by abler hands; or that I can in any way | 


at every point west where the business of the 
country might require it, and the practical termi- 
nus would be at the eastern side of the mountain 
range. The South Pacific, the Jefferson, _the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, the St. Joseph and At- 
chison, the several roads across the State of lowa, 


| that up the Platte river, and that from Atchison, 


in Kansas, to Fort Kearny, are each intended to 
reach the Pacific road, and will do so at some 
time, no matter where it may be located. The 
main trunk through the mountain region is the 


_desideratum. This should be properly located, 


regardless of every other consideration; and in 
deciding this question due reference should be 
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had to the cost of the work, the heights of the 
grades, and the character of the curvatures; as 
well, also, as to the nature of the climate and the 
depths of the snows. 

The road should not only be an efficient one 
when built; but, if possible, it should be so every 
week and day in the year. This could not be the 
case were it located in a region where the snow 
falls to great depths; for there is no mure fatal im- 
pediment to railroad travel, and no greater hazard 
to the traveling public on railroads, than snow 
drifts, in a severeclimate. However fiercely the 
iron horse may snortand smoke and thunder along 
ona clear track, he is readily tamed in a snow 
drift. I have seen him so completely subdued by 
this element, in a few hours, that he could go 
neither back nor forward. ‘The Russians have 
attempted to avoid this difficulty by placing their 
roads on embankments; but this could not be 
done on an undulating surface, where cuts and 
fills must follow each other in such rapid succes- 
sion; for the cuts necessarily fill up. 

But, let me digress from the main subject fora 
few moments, to notice the progress of railroads, 
and their influence upon the growth of the United 
States. Thirty years ago railroads were unknown 
in this country. Now about thirty thousand 
miles are in operation, extending from State to 
State, and from city to city, on the Atlantic side 
of the continent; and it is now proposed to con- 
struct (wo thousand miles more,to connect all these 
with the Pacific. Of their happy effect upon the 
trade and commerce, as also upon the physical im- 
provement and material wealth of the nation, I 
But their 
influence upon the political growth and strength 
of the Union, though less obvious to the careless 
mind, has been still more wonderful, and, if pos- 
sible, more beneficent. When that Union was 
sed of thirteen States, the means of inter- 

and communication between them were 


need not speak; thisis apparent to all. 


comp 
courst 
tedious, inefficient, and uncertain; and, so far as 
all these were concerned, the Confi deracy was 
already a very large one; the States seemed widely 
separated, and their people strangers to each 
other. Lven ordinary mail communication was 
a tedious process. Tor instance, the news of the 
battle of Bunker Hill was not known to the Con- 
tinental Congress, at Philadelphia, for a week 
after it occurred; when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was enunciated, many weeks elapsed 
before the event was known in all parts of the 
infunt Republic; and, as late as 1814, the Capitol 
at Washington had long been in ashes before the 
startling news was known in all the States. Then 
our Union, measuring its proportions by the time 
necessary to communicate with its different parts, 
seemed extended and unwieldy. ‘Then it required 
many days to communicase between even our 
principal Atlantic cities; and weeks to send the 
orders of the Government to its military forces 
on the frontier, and months to move an army 
from the interior or west to the sea-board. 

It was not, therefore, singular that about that 
time wise and prudent statesmen should have en- 
tertained apprehensions of the danger of extend- 
ing our possessions, and of increasing the num- 
ber of States. But we have, nevertheless, gone 
on extending our limits and acquiring new terri- 
tory, unul our western boundary is marked by 
the waters of the Pacific. State after State has 
been welcomed into the Union, until they now 
number thirty-two; and yet, for all the purposes 
of commerce and trade, for the arts of peace and 
the ends of war, for political and social intercourse, 
our country seems rather to have contracted than 
expanded. Whatever now happens to one of the 
States is known with wonderful promptitude to 
all the others, save only the one on the Pacific; 
so much so that the States now find themselves 
in daily and hourly intercourse with each other, 
and with the Government at this place. Why, 
sir, the circumstance that I address you to-day 
will be known to millions of the people to-mor- 
row, and in all the States save one; and in forty- 
eight hours after, the locomotive will have diatrib 
uted the details of this day’s proceedings to an 
equal extent. Were any one of the States assailed 
to-day by a foreign foe, the fact would be known 
to all the others, save one, to-morrow, and the 
whole military power ofthis Atlantic Confederacy, 
if | may so term it, could be thrown to the point 
of attack in a few days; and thus the wonderful 
spectacie 1s witnessed, that, for all the purposcs 
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of government, the Confederacy of thirty-two 


States is more compact aud conveniently man- 


aged than was that of the original thirteen. Rail- 
roade and telegran| wires have worked this phe- 
nomenon in our ce y's progrre It was these 
reat agencies, kee; y pace with the erowth of 
the country, t t ha seeming counteracted, 
and far more than ec physical ex- 
pansion; and, by t mt ation of space, to 
have draw? \ na to a more close 
alliance and tercourse, they have also at 
t et put to rest 
all het ( I ; ! ) by 
the ¢ n rot \ ! r, per- 
mit n > cw t nin this 
body, or « wing, i 
not i | con- 
t oO me j 1 f ‘uture 
) i of ) i it ir munin- 
es fu Li ( rhit the 
‘ fe inafam- 
‘ j ( 1 rong arms 
towal t | W est or f possible, to 
by t te i Ler within the 
i nd 1 Who is 
j ! ) ti t S ( } nd Ore- 
n.' 4 Ley W | Low 
Viexico, shall | j ded j f ircle ? 
\s » Ut \ beh ie must 
nn ‘ pect ) i NOtyY s 
while I doubt not t road would mean efg- 
cient arent 1 her retorma | t e things 
can oniyv ob ittall by ¢ rry { weney over 
the mountait ier found tween usand them, 
‘The | ot irren ¢ intry between the Missis- 
ippi and t | fic has art «| the westward 
pro of railroads, and t} york of overcom- 
t obst evidel too eat for imndi- 
vi me i 1 ( iiroad for 
more thanat im ) what in- 
hie ib | tural condi- 
tion for i ln rts, however 
: int i no 1) ‘Vv ente 
| If la nent wo 24 v it, ( 
m ext \ vosu rt. It 
is at le evide t ) ymmercial 
consid y co ructed 
rr Cite iw} es ies of the 
Grove ( \ i} st'” t be 
deterred; but the wants of the General Govern- 
ment will, | doubt : ome imminent. Nor 
it yp nted ! iry rai d enterprise; 
\ rround it and impel 
us tol construction, | hh rher and, if pos- 
sible, nobler, tl ihe motives ordinarily at the 
by m of railre ures. To my own mind 
itis far more ! re of military power and 
} ! ] Pa i ) tt nof ma- 
terial Wealth and mulation to the intermediate 
country; more or f political and social inter- 
ourse, of unity and fraternity between the At- 
lant ind P : ! f Union, than of 
{ ‘ ind « I " Sel { » the pro- 
mH on at ¢ and Lot t Interests, We 
must have te imand over,and the power 
to pre 3 ‘ ‘ ; we now have, if we 
would het { na ret boring States to ac- 
et our free institution is their form of covern- 
ment. We must have constant and rapid inter- 
cou bets Atlas ind Pacifie States, as 
a means ¢ l,commercial, 
and social t i¢h bind ecrvil i} communities 
tomether ve u ! ty, and power, 
mhatl thi rela mn ob roucht about? Shall 
this obstacle be removed, or shall it forever in- 
tery lt as the only arrier in the way of un- 
limited railroad communi between the States 
that are and are to be. Shall it forever interrupt 
railroad intercou , wh has already accom- 
plished so much for t confederacy of States? 
‘There lies, str, in its full length and breadth, 
across the public domain, and there it will lie for- 
ever. fut it is not an impassable barrier, and it 


overcome. The Government has a deep 


enterprise; and why should it not 


lend its countenance, its property, and its credit? 


ke in the 


l agree, sir, that the construction of railroads is 
notone of the objects of Government; and were the 
purposes of the one in view only commercial, and 


Was it to extend over a region of country suscep- 


uote of high cultivation in its full extent, I should 
be reluctant to connect the Government with itin 


any Way; but itis far otherwise; a great barrier 


ts found in the way of political, social, and com- 
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mercial reciprocity, and military aid and defense 
between widely-separated members of the Union, 
each having equal claims upon the favor and 
guardianship of the Government at Washington. 
Individual capital is not equal to the herculean 
task; the inducements are insufficient, and the 
strong arm of the Government must be extended 
to the work. 

Nor will it do to regard this work as an ordi- 
nary railroad scheme. ‘The obstacle to which I 
have referred is one of its distinguishing charac- 
teristics. However rich that region may be in 
minerals, (and | doubt not it contains valuable 
treasure, and perhaps a large portion of its soil 
may be susceptible of cultivation by irrigation, as 
claimed by the Senator from California,) it is 
not the character of country that presents induce- 
ments to tarmers—the pioneers of a new country. 
They will always seek that region best suited by 
nature for their pursuits; where the least measure 
of labor will produce the largest amount of sub- 
Over sucha country the avriculturist 
and mechanic will spread, and be immediately 
followed by the manufacturer, the capitalist, and 
then by railroads. 


sistence. 


But not so as to the region in 
view: as to it the usual process of settiement must 
be inverted; the railroad must be the pioneer, and 
draw after it population, capital, and the indus- 
trial pursullts. 

I think the Government should aid this work 
as a means of political power and military de- 
fense; and the people of the United States should 
build it as a means of contending for the greatest 
commercial prize that has been staked in modern 
times, and as the most effective agency of devel- 
oping the material wealth of their vast domain. 
‘The general subject, therefore, is one of moment- 
ous importance, and should command the atten- 
tion of the wisest men of the land. Itis not a 
question to be lightly treated; for its consequences 
are pregnant with great results to the nation. 
We should look at the subject calmly, and de- 
termine whatis best for the future of our glorious 
Union. ‘The statesmen of the revolutionary times 
and of the earlier days of the Repwblic do not 
seem to have been fatalistsin theiropinions. They 
did not trust great objects, touching the growth 
of our country, to the course of ‘* manifest des- 
tiny,’’ nor to the policy of ** masterly inactivity.’’ 
They relied upon action—well-considered and 
well-directed action. The independence of the 
Republic was not the result of fate; nor was the 
formation of our republican Government, with 
its numerous independent sovereignties perfectly 
equal in their rights—acting through and sustain- 
ing a common Government—the work of chance; 
nor was the purchase of Louisiana and Florida 
the result of accident. Each and all of these acts 
were the fruits of a wise and sagacious policy. 
Let us, then, attempt to glance at the future. 

Let me allude to the importance of this work 
in a military point of view. No statesman, it 
seems to me, can contemplate the inevitable con- 
dition of California in case of a war with a strong 
naval Power without painful solicitude. The first 
sixty days of a war with such a Power would, in 
all probability, see her cut off from all intercourse 
with the Atlantic States, and would see us with- 
out the means of sending an army to her relief 
through our own possessions. She would be 
left to struggle, perhaps to fall, alone. At pres- 
ent, it would require four or five months to send 
an army to her rescue overland; and if the demand 
should be made in the inclement season of the year, 
relief could not be extended atall. Can the Govy- 
ernmentlook upon a picture of this kind with m- 
difference? Shall we see a far-off, though wealthy 
and cherished Commonwealth, thus hazarded ? 
May Congress be thus careless of the obligations 
which rest upon them to provide the means to 
**repel invasion?’’ Js not such an object worthy 
of the best efforts of the Government? And does it 
not warrant the exercise of a high degree of power 
on the part of Congress to provide means of ready 
defense for such valuable possessions? 

For myself, sir, Lean see but little difference 
between sucha work and the construction of forts 
to defend the commercial cities of our seaboard. 
Were California assailed by a foreign foe to-day, 
would it not be the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to go to her aid with all possible dispatch, 
and ** repel the invasion?”’ And, in doing so, who 


will pretend that the means of the Treasury may 
not be legitimately expended to construct roads 
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and bridges over which to pass the army? Such 
use of the public money has constantly been 
made. Was it not proper to construct aroad fo, 
the army from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico? 
Was it not proper to construct a road to Utah? 

and would it not be allowable, were we engaged 

in war, to expend the money of the Government 

to almost any extent to secure a rapid transit of 

the army from one point to another? If thege 

things may be done, why then may we not, iy 

time of peace, prepare to meet exigencies that 

must inevitably arise in time of war? It could 

as well be objected to the construction of forts jn 

time of peace as to the work in view. Gentlemen 

may think lightly of this view of the subject; for 

they may be ready to conclude that we are to 

have no war; and I trust, in God’s name, their 

impressions may prove correct; for war is al- 

waysa calamity, but it is not so great a calamity 

to a nation as submission to insult and degrada- 

tion; nor need we disguise the fact that our Goy- 

ernment is at present, to a greater or less extent, 

involved in imbroglios with England, Nicaragua, 

Mexico, and Spain, from which such a misfor- 

tune might readily arise. J] am not specially 

war man, nor do | believe the people of the Uni. 

ted States desire such a struggle with any other 

Power; but it cannot be disguised that their pa- 

tience has been seriously tested within the last 

twelve months by indignities offered to our flag 

by the British, under various, and, to my mind, 

only specious pretenses. I never desired an 

American sea-captain to violate law, or the in- 

stractions of the Government; but I must confess, 

that had one of our men-of-war sunken the Styx 

or Buzzard, or any other offending vessel of the 

sritish navy, I should have been slow to break 

the commission of the captain. There is at least 
enough in these things to suggest the possibility 
of war; and I tell gentlemen that when war does 

come with any respectable foreign Power, the first 

and most universal exclamation amongst states- 
men and military men will be, ‘* What a misfor- 

tune it is that we have nota railroad to the Pacific 
coast!’? And it would be singular, sir, if the first 
six months of such a war did not cost us, for the 

want of such an avenue, the price of its construc- 
tion. Who will talk about estimating our rights 

and possessions on the Pacific coast by dollars 
and cents? Who can look through the dim vista 
of the future, and measure the amount of com- 
merce that is to be drawn to our country from 
our possessions on that seaboard? Who will fix 
a price upon California—a State which, for the 
rapidity of its growth, and the facility with which 
wealth and power has been brought into exist- 
ence, and all the ends of civilization accomplished, 
has no parallel in the history of this country, 
orany other. No longer ago than 1846, it was 
comparatively unknown, with an Anglo-Saxon 
population not exceeding ten or twenty thousand; 
now its population is five hundred thousand. 
Since the time that Moses passed through the 
wilderness, there has never been a case of dis- 
covering, occupying, and improving a country 
with such rapidity. 

I suppose, sir, it will hardly be pretended that 
in case of waranearly, if not the first, assault of 
thy enemy would not be upon our possessions 
on the Pacific coast. Will any man say that we 
are in a condition to defend them? I think not, 
unless the attack is by a feeble naval Power. 
Then, sir, with what propriety can we talk about 
the acquisition of additional possessions? Talk 
about a war for Cuba, and about a protectorate 
over neighboring States, while we must confess 
that we have not the means of promptly and 
thoroughly protecting the possessions we now 
have! Letus establish this great protectorate tor 
ourselves, and we shall then be in better condition 
to influence the destiny of others. How many 
Senators are there opposed to the Pacific railroad 
who would refuse to vote two or three hundred 
million dollars for the purchase of Cuba? I pre- 
sume notone; few of them would vote more than 
myself. And will they not granta portion of the 
public lands, (which, without the railroad, will 
remain valueless,) and the credit of the Govern- 
ment, to a moderate extent, as a means of secur- 
ing to us California and Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and securing the means of civilizing Utah? 
The truth is, the estimated cost of this avenue to 

_ the Pacific is a bagatelle compared with the vaiue 
) of the considerations involved ; and all that 1s pro- 
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posed by the pe nding bill is lit tle more than has | 
been done for railroads in all the new States. 
Why, sir, my only fear is, that the aid proposed 
ig quite insufficient to accomplish the object. 
I do not care toe slaborate this idea of military 
fense; Lut, sir, let me ask you what would have 
been the fate of the English and French at Sebas- 
topol, had the Russians possessed a thorough 
—_ communication from St. Petersburg to 
\t point, by means of which they could have 
thrown the ir immense army, with the necessary 
provisions, into the struggle in a few days’ me? 
Suppose Mexico had had eflicient railroad inter- 
communication from the halls of the Montezumas 
to Vera Cruz: how could General Scott have ef- 
oie cted a landing Or, suppose those railroad fa- 
cilities had extended to the Rio Grande: what 
wou d have ae the fate of General Tayl or at 
| And, sir, 


Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma? 
what power strong enough to meet us on the Pa- 


cific coast, if we had such a means of transmit- 


ting men and munitions of war; or what Power 


so weak that it might not, for a time, annoy and 
degrade t 18) without it?) But. sir, I find this point 
most happily and clearly discussed by the late 
Secretary of War, now the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and I shall ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate whilst | read a few extracts from that admi- 
They are as follows: 

‘The facts developed by these surveys, added to other 
information Which We possess, suggest some considerations 
of great interest Wilh regard to our territory on the Pacific. 
They exhibit it @s a narrow slope of an average width of 
less than one hundred and fiity miles of cultivable land, 
skirting the ocean for a distance of ove thousand miles, 
i mineral productions which are templing even 
bey youd their value, and which would be most readily turned 
10 the use Of an invader; drained by two rivers of wide 
spre wal branches, and With sca-ports lying so directly upon 
the ocean that a hostile fleet could Cowumence an attack 
upon any one of them within a few hours after being des- 
ered from land; or, if fortified against attacks, so few in 

umber that comparatively few ships would suffice to block- 
ade tiem. 

‘his territory is not more remote from the principal Eu- 
ropean States than from those parts of our own country 
whence it would derive its military supplies ; and some of 
tose States have colonies aud possessions on the Pacific 
which would greatly facilitate their operations against it. 
With these advantages, and those which the attacking force 
always has, of choice of time and place, an enemy possess 
ing a considerable military marine could, with compara 
tively litle cost to himself, subject us to enormous expenses 
in giving to our Pacilic frontier that protection which it is 
te duty of the General Government to afford. 

‘In the first years of a war with any great maritime 
Power, the communication by sea could not be relied upon 
for the transportation of supplies from the Atlantic to the 
States. Our naval peace establishment would not furnish 
adequate convoys for the number of store-ships which it 

uld be necessary to employ; and storeships alone, laden 
with supplies, could not undertake a voyage of twenty 
thousand miles, passing numerous neutral ports, Where an 
enemy’s armed vessels, even of the smallest size, might lie 
in Wait tointercept them. 

‘The only line of communication, then, would be over- 
land; and by this, it would be impracticable, with any 
means heretofore used, to furnish the amount of supplies 

required for the de fer nse of the Pacific frontier. At the 
present prices, over the best part of this route, the expense 
of land transportation aloue, for the annual supplies of 
provisions, clothing, camp equipage, and ammunition for 
euch an army as it would be necessary to maintain there, 
would exceed $20,000,000 ; and to maintain troaps, and 
carry On defensive operations under those circumstances, 
tlle expense per man would be six times greater than it is 

nw ; the land transportation of each field twelve.pounder, 
With a due supply of ammunition forone year, would cost 
$2,500; of each twenty-iour pounder and ammunition, 
39,000 ; and of a sea-coast guh and ammunition, $12,000. 
‘The ansportation of ammunition for a year for one thou 
sand sea-coast guns would cost $10,000,000, But the ex- 
pense of transportation would be vastly increased by a war ; 
and at the rates that were paid on the northern frontier 
during the last war with Great Britain, the above estimates 
would be trebled. ‘The time required for the overiand jour- 
ney would be from four to six months. In point of fact, 
however, supplies for such an army could not be trans- 
ported across the continent. On the arid and barren belts 
to be crossed, the limited quantities of water and grass 
would soon be exhausted by the numerous draught ani- 
mals required for heavy trains, and over such distances 
forage could not be carried for their subsistence. 

* On the other hand, the enemy would send out his sup- 
plies at from one seventh to one twentieth the above rates, 
and in less time—perhaps in one fourth the time—if he 
should obtain command of the Isthmus routes. 

* Any reliance, theretore, upor furnishing that part of our 
frontier with means of defense fromthe Atlantic and inte- 
rior States, afier the commencement of hostilities, would 
be in vain; and the next resource would be to accumulate 
there such an amount of stores and supplies as would suffice 
during the continuance of the contest,or until we could 
obtain command of the sea. Assigning but a moderate limit 
to this period, the ex pense would yet be enormous. The 
fortifications, depots, and store houses, would necessarily 
be on the largest seale, and the cost of placing supplies 
there for five years would amount to nearly one hundred 
million dollars. 

“In many respects the cost during peace would be equiv- 
alent to that during war. The perishable character of many 
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| articles would render it perhaps impr actics able to put pro 
visions in depot for sucha length of time ; and in any case 
there would be deterioration amounting to some million dol- 
lurs per year. 

**'These considerations, and others of a strictly military 
character, cause the Departyent to examine with interest 
all projects promising the accomplishment of-a railroad 
communication between the navigable waters of the Mis 
sissippi and those of the Pacific ocean. As military opera 
tions depend in a greater degree upon rapidity and certainty 
of movement than upon any Other circumstance, the intro 
duction of rfilway transportation has greatly improved t! 
means of defending our ‘Ath antic and inland frontiers ; an d 
to give us asense of security from attack upon the most ex- 
posed portion of our territory, it is requisite that the facility 
of railroad transportation should be extended to the Pacific 


: 


ifie 
coast. Were such a road completed, our Pacific coast, in 
lieu of being further removed in time, and less accessible to 


us than toan enemy, would be brought within a few days of 
easy communication, and the cost of supplying an army 
there, instead of being many time 8 gre ater to us than to him, 
wi uld beabout equal. We would be relieved of the nec: 
sity of accumulating large supplies on that coast, to waste, 
perhaps, through long years of peace; and we could feel 
entire confidence that, let war come when and with whom 
it muy, before a hostile expedition could reach that exposed 
frontier, an ample force could be placed there to repel any 
attempt at invasion.”’ 

President Buchanan, in his inaugural, said: 

**T consider it clear that, under the war-making power, 
Congress may appropriate money tor the construction of a 
military road through the Territories of the United States, 
when this is absolutely necessary for the detense of any ot 
the States against foreign invasion. ‘The Constitution has 
conferred upon Congress power * to declare war,’ ‘tor 
and support armies,’ ‘ to provide and maintain a navy,’ and 
to call forth the militia to * repel invasions.’ These high 
sovereign powers necessarily involve important and respous 
ible public duties, and among them there is none so sacred 
and so imperative as that of preserving our soil from the in 
vasion of a foreign enemy. The Constitution has, there 
fore, left nothing on this point to construction, but expressly 
requires that ‘the United States shall protect each ot them 
[the States] against invasion.’ Now, ita military road over 
our own Territories be indispensably necessary to enable us 
to meet and repel the invader, it follows as a necessary con 
sequence not only that we eam the power, but itis our 
imper: itive duty to construct such a road. It would be an 
absurdity to investa Gover rnment with the unlimited power 
to make and conduct a war, and, at the same time, deny to 
it the only means of reaching and defeating the enemy at 
the frontier. Without such a road itis Mite evident we 
cannot * protect’ Calilornia and our Pacifie possessions 
‘against invasion.’ Wecannot, by any other means, trans 
port men and munitions of war from the Atlantic States in 
sufficient time successfully to defend these remote and dis- 
tant portions of the Republic.”’ 


tise 


Mr. Benton, in his speech of 1855, portrayed 
the utility of the work im the following impressive 
terms: 

** Safety as well as pro it- ecurity as well as policy— 
protection against ¢ ilamit y, a8 weli as prospective g nod—re 
quire the coustruction ofthis road. Whatsustains and stum- 
ulates the national industry at thistime? California gold 
that gold, the weekly arrival of which is the life’s blood of 
our daily industry ; and one month's default of which would 
be the paralysis of our financial, commercial, and industrial 
world. And how do we receive that goid now? Overfor 
eign seas, and across foreign territory, and after a circuit of 
six thousand miles—liable to be cut off at any moment by 
the cruisers and privateers (to say nothing of fleets) of any 
Power with which we might We at war; and several spec ks 
of that portentous cloud now appear above the line of our 
political horizon. And this is the place for these political 
considerations. Such considerations address themselves 
to the political power, and that political power is here. 
Congress is charged with the protection of the national in 
terests, and ships and troops and missions are putin requi 
sition for that purpose. A readier, a cheaper, a more eflectual 
mode of protection to that commerce which belongs to the 
Pacific—which comes from California—would be to make 
this road through our own territory, placing it beyond the 
reach of foreign depredations, and at the same time making 
it a means of keeping the Indiaus themselves in order.’? 


The value of the Propose d work asa means of 
increasing our commerce, it is difficult to estimate. 
With that work completed, the direct route from 
Europe to China and Japan would be through the 
United States; and whilst ordinary merchandise 
would not bear transportation through such an 
avenue, itcould not fi a to become a thoroughfare 
of travel between these distant points. Nor willany 
one doubt thatit would be the means of securing 
for our country a very large commerce with the 
countries of eastern Asia. They would become, 
to a great extent, consumers of our products 
and we, in turn, would take their silks, teas, and 
other commodities. ‘The experience of the world 
shows that personal intercourse amongst men al- 
ways begets trade and commerce; and with so 
large a portion of the eastern and western hemis- 
eerres interested in an avenue of inter-communi- 

cation, it could not fail to attract millions on mil- 
lions of wealth, which cannot now be counted or 
discovered. 

BZut, sir, look at the internal business that must 
necessarily grow up; the reciprocal trade and 
commerce be stween the Atlantic and the Pacific 
States. I know and agree that this would not be 
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the route for heavy tonnage or ordinary merchan- 
dise; but it would be a route for all the travel, for 
the pr 
the mails; and from the east as well as the west, it 
would convey into the intermediate country all the 
goods of every character which could be con- 
sumed, and, in turn, convey the products of that 

vast region to an eastern or a western market, as 
the case mightbe. Itrequires almost an effort of 
imagination to draw a picture of whattheec owlry 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific may be- 
come. Much of the surface, it is true, is rugged 
and apparently useless; but 1 doubt not it will, in 
the end, be fo en to abound with inexhaustible 
mineral wealth. ‘Think of an area of twelve hun- 
dred million acres, with a very large proportion of 


cious metals, for the finer fabrics, and for 


fine arable land, and then undertake to calculate the 
millions on millions of population which itis capa- 
ble of sustaini ,and estimate thecommerce which 
must necessarily follow! But,so far as the trade 


of Asia, of China and Japan, is concerned, or, 
indeed, the commerce of our own western coast 
is involved, we are not to gain all these without 
a struggle. If we desire to rival Great Britain for 
this prize, we must adopt the necessary means. 
Nature has designed it for the United States, and 
it will be arepronch to her statesmen if she should 


notenjoy it. ‘Lhe construction of a railroad to 
the Pacific is the most eflectual means to thatend 
we can adopt. Nor should we be slow to move 


in the matter. Our rival is vigilant, powerful, 
and determined. It now seems be conceded 
that a railroad can be constructed through the 
British possessions by way of the valley of the 
ted River of the North to l’raser river; and this 
fact is perhaps suflicientto settle the question that 
it wili be done. n will not be likely to 
o full of promise for her com- 
merce, and so beneficial to her colonial denend- 
isp the prize unless 
In alluding to the vast commerce at stake, 


Great Brita 
negiect a measure ¢& 


encies. She will certainly gi 
we do. 
the Senator from California has fitly said, that 
‘either England or the United States must, in 
commerce. It must 
center in London, Calcutta, and Bombay, or in 
Americ a a 3 tue contest now gs tands, isneland 


the end, control that vast 


1 , ae tian 
has the advantage, because of her powerful navy 
and great shinning ability. But how wil the case 
be should ie construct a road of the character in 


view, and the people of the United States neglect 


» within our limits? ‘hen, what would 


become not oniy of 


to make on 


our commerce but of our po- 


litical power in that region? ‘Then, England 
wouid care bu Lleaboul li rightof way through 


{ nder such circumstances, 


he appre hension 

nator from New York, as to 

the polllical consequence sof mn ing this work, 
¥ i 


might receive great furce and plausibility. He 


uggested by the Se 





*The Paeifie railroad invoives this question: whether 


this capital, eudeared to us by so many attractions, and 
exciting so much hope, pride, and promise, shall, by the 
provement of faeniti for intercourse, commerec, and 
conupunication between us and the Paecitie coast, remain 
the capital of the whole Untied States of America, or 
whether it shall dwarf, and sink, and become the capital of 
the United States of Atlantic Ainerica only ; and Mexico, 
invested as it is with somany ancient and heroic traditions, 
shall become a rival cajutul—the capital of the Pacitic 

States of America,.”? 

Whilst | am not willing to anticipate conse- 


quences 80 momentous as the result of neglecting 
t 


the proper means Lo protect our fellow-cilizens on 
the Pacific coast, and to extend to them that sup- 
port to which they are so justly entitded under 
he compact 3of the Constitution, I do think ita 


great moral and political wrong to neglect them, 
and to put the ir loyalty to the test by a well- 
founded cause of complaint, or to exeite that meas- 
to alienation. | am for promoting comme ree and 
fraternal affection with them, cost whatit may. 
W hat could compensate the ne yn for the loss of 
California, or for the humiliation the nation would 
feel at having her cut off and he mmed in by a 
foreign Power? Gentlemen are startled at the 
idea of $100,000,000 to construct a railroad to pro- 
tect California, O1 rion, and all the 
other interests that are lo grow up on the Pacific, 
and yet they would vote hundreds of millions to 
purchase Cul a, or, &@ War,lo maintain our pres- 
ent transit route across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Why, sir, California is already sending fifty or 
sixty millions of gold, annually, to the Atlantic 
States; and that amount is gradually on the in- 


ure of discontent which might by possibilily lead 
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creace. The adoption of measures to protect fully 
and completely all the possessions which we now 
have, by railroad communication, and, if needs 
be, by additional naval power, is my mode of 
practicing the Monroe doctrine. It is the best 
means of influencing surrounding States, and a 
far better 
sions than weak and lawless fillibustering expe- 
ditions. 

But-it is urged as an objection to the proposed 
road that it willnotonly fail to pay fair dividends 
on the capital 
the business will not be suffic 


agency of gaming additional posses- 


necessary to construct it, but that 
p rent to pay the ex- 
t; and it is admit- 
ted that if the estimate of its Income is to be based 
commerce and trade 


‘ihe divisions of the 


enses of workine “it when bu 


upon the present amount of 
between the Atlantic and P 


country, the objection w ild seem to be well 
taken But no reasoning could be more unfair, 
and atthe same time futile, than this. Who main- 


is suf- 
fairly reward the necessary amount of 
not claimed, nor need it be, by 
the frienda of the measure. It is not necessar Vv 
to establish that position, in order to de monstrate 
the utility of the work. The great reasons in favor 


of it are, that it will increase nat only the domes- 


tains that the present amount of business 
ficient t 


capital ? This 


i 


tic but the foreign commerce of the country; that 
it will beget trade and travel; that it will develop 
lth of the country through which 
s, and that popul ution and all the oper- 


the material we: 
itis to par 
ations of a civilized community will follow in its 
wake. Nor does any one contend that we can 
have a railroad immediately. 
under the 


Its construction, 
most favorable circumstances, will re- 
ch time—six oreight years, at least. In- 
deed, the ye nding bills propose to give the con- 
tractors from ten to twelve years to complete the 


qutre mi 


work; and who, among the obj ctors, will under- 
take to tell us what the condition of the country 
will be ten years hence? What will be the pop- 
ulation on the Adantic and Pacific sides, and what 
the demands for such achannel of commerce may 
be, no one can tell with accuracy; but the le ssons 
the best index of the future. 
‘The past growth ef our country ts, therefore, the 
safest basis upon which we can rely; and any one 
ean see that on that ratio of increase, espe cially 
when applied to the Pacific region, the result 
would be almost fabulous. Itis easy to show that 
the commerce and trade betwen our people on 
the Pacific and those on the Atlautic are meager, 
compared with those ef the whole country; but it 
must be remembered tnat the Pacific remion has 
been ours for only a brief period; that the Amer- 
ican population within the last ten years has in- 
creased fifty fold, having swelled up from about 
ten thousand inhabitants to over five hundred 
thousand. ‘The number of persons passing to 
and fro is rapidly approaching the respectable 
number ofa hundred thousand perannum, which, 
at fifiy dollars each, amounts to the respectable 
income of $5,000,000. But it must be noticed, 
also, that each section of the road, as itapproaches 
the center from the cast and the west, would be- 
get, toa great extent, its own business from a re- 
gion now unoccupied and unproductive. 

But the objection with which J] am dealing, it 
will be seen, 1s not strictly applicable to the pro- 
posed action of Congress. [tis not claimed that 
the road, however successful, is to be a source of | 
revenue to the Government, nor can it be a drain 
upon its means or property beyond a very limited 
extent. ‘The objection that the road will not pay, 
would certainly be a fair subject for capitalists to 
consider. [t is a question for the decision of those 
who may weigh the question of constructing the 
road. If satisfied that they are to lose the money 
which will be required for the work, itis scarcely 
necessary to say that they will not undertake to 
construct it; and if the law we are about to pass 
is not executed, surely the Government cannot 
suffer. The reasons fer Government aid to the 
work stand far above a question of dollars and 
cents, as | have already shown. ‘That the road 
may not pay the stockholders, is no reason why 
the Government should not have the use of it to 
transmit its mails, its agents, its armies, and all 
the munitions and paraphernalia of war. But I | 
must confess, Mr. President, the objection which | 
J am now combating had at one time made a 
strong impression on my own mind against the 
wulity of the scheme; bat fuller reflection upon 
all its objects and tendencies, and especially upon | 


of experience are 





its political influence, and the necessities for it in 
a military point of view, has made me its advo- 
cate. I never have had any doubt of the practi- 
cability of the work. I always believed it possi- 
ble to construct a railroad across our domain to 
the Pacific ocean, but had great doubts as to its 
successful operation when built; and we must not 
be astonished that there are those who doubt on 
one as well as the other of these pointg, and that 
there are others who resist the enterprise on the 
broad ground that there is no necessity for it. 
Railroad improvement has always encountered 
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acres, nearly all of which is public lands, or lands to whieh 


| the Indian title will soon be extinguished; and, indeed, to 
| & Vast portion of it there is no Indian title whatever. Proy, 
| the whole of this vast area the Government has received 
nothing from the sale of the pwblic lands. These lands aro 
now almost inaccessible, either from the Atiantic, the Mic 
sissippi,or the Pacific, and furnish no markets for products 
| Many of these lands, as well as those in the States and Te, 
| ritories on the Pacific, contain the richest minerals, ang }), 
miners must be supplied by those who cultivate the arabjp 


| lands. These minerals include gold and silver, quicksilver. 


an inveterate fogyism, which has hung on its | 


skirts, and industriously predicted disaster and 
failure at every step. Why, sir, itis but a few 
years since, in the Senate of my own State, I 
found it no easy task to combat the impression 
that a railroad from the eastern to the western 
extremity of that State was a visionary and im- 
practicable scheme. ‘The construction of the 
Pennsylvania railroad was resisted distinctly and 
emphatically on that ground; but it is now one 
of the best and most successful roads inthe world. 

But | object entirely to this mode of ascertain- 
ing the value of railroads. It is not to be esti- 
mated by dividends to stockholders. Greatas have 
been the benefits conferred upon the country by 
railroads, there are but few that could stand such 
atest. Their real value to the country through 
which they extend consists not so much in income 
to their owners as In their tenden¢éy to develop 
natural elements of wealth, to attract population, 
and to facilitate trade and travel. Why, sir, the 


time saved to the traveling public is in itself a | 


source of great wealth to the country. If product- 
ive labor is the wealth of a nation, the time of each 
individual is capital to him. We all know how 
much time we now save by coming to the capital 
in railroad cars, instead of on horseback, or in 
coaches. I have seen it estimated that the time 
saved to the traveling community by railroad fa- 
cilities, as a®Ainst former modes, is suflicient, if 
well employed, to cover the entire traveling ex- 
penses; so that it is seen, if this estimate be cor- 
rect, we now travel free of charge, as compared 
with former times. For instance: the distance 
from Missouri to the Pacific is about two thousand 
miles, and it would take a man, on foot, at least 
three months to make the trip; and with horses, 
about two months; but by railroad, at ordinary 
speed, the trip can be accomplished in eighty 
hours, thus saving time enough to earn a large 


ae if not the entire expense, of the trip. | 


sesides this, their general influence upon the pros- 
perity of the country is almost beyond estimate. 
‘These arteries of trade and travel seem to be as 
necessary to the vigorous growth and prosperity 


of the country as are the veins in the human sys- | 


tem to give life and growth to the body. ‘Their 
real value would be better understood and appre- 
ciated should their functions be suddenly sus- 
pended. Who can imagine the condition of the 
country in such an event? 
terrific. [t would paralyse the business operations 
of the country from one extremity to the other, 
and lead to countless sacrifices and disappoint- 
ments. If they are so important to the Atlantic 


The shock would be | 


States, how shall the country between them and | 


the Pacific prosper without tpeir use? What we 


need to promote the welfare of, and give political || 
and military strength to, the whole country, isa 


grand artery across the public domain, through 
which may flow and reflow the vital fluid from 
the heart of the Republic, giving health, growth, 
and vigor to its Pacific extremities, now weak and 
paralysed. ‘The agency it must have in develop- 


ing the material wealth of the country, and giving | 
vaiue to the public domain, is also an amportant | 
element in its real value to the nation. But I find | 


this point so fully and forcibly presented by the 
Senator from California, in his late excellentspeech 
in favor of the road, that I think its reproduction 
the best I can do for the cause. He reasons as 
follows: 


** Nor is it the mere expense of emigration that retards | 


the sale and settlement of these lands ; but for the want of 
a railroad reaching from the Pacific into the interior, farm- 
ers, With the exception of mere local neighborhoods, are 
deprived of all markets for their produce, as well as of many 
of the return supplies ; and thereby their lands are rendered 
comparatively worthless. The same remark is true toa 
great extent as regards the great region between the States 
and Territories on the Pacific and the States that border 
upon the Mississippi. ‘That great intermediate region con- 
tains an area of six hundred and eighty-eight million one 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand two hundred and forty 


trouble with the Mormons. The authority of the 


| 
to save twenty or thirty or fifty millions, we may 


| coal and iron, copper, lead, and salt, and many others, lying 

waste and unproductive for want of easy and econon) ‘al 
access ; and here, too, are found the most valuable inineral 
manures, such as gypsum, plaster of Paris, mari, &e. "The 
railroad would carry a vast population into this great inter. 
mediate region from our own country and Europe, and would 
increase enormously the revenue of the Government from 
the sales of the public lands. 

* We have seen that the aggregate area of this great Pa. 
cific and intermediate region, now closed against emigra- 
tion as if by an impenetrable wall, amounts to one anda 
quarter thousand million acres. A large portion of this Vast 
area consists of the richest arable lands, a still larger of 
lands of a medium quality, and a still greater proportion of 
lands admirably adapted to grazing ; but they are now almost 
worthless for every purpose, as is proved by statistics, ang 
demonstrated by experience. Here especially are the most 
extensive and valuable grazing binds in the world, covered 
by the finest grasses, over Which roam hundreds of thoy. 
| sands of butfalo, the deer, the antelope. and other wild ayj- 
nals; and these, together with the Indians, will be almost 
their only occupants until the railroad is constructed. These 
lands are admirably adapted for grazing of almost every de- 
scription. Here can be raised the finest sheep upon the 
continent, horses, mules, hogs, and cattle of every desc 
tion. Here, too, in many portions, the camel can be reared 
as well as in any parts of Asia or Africa, and in much 
greater abundance, and with more economy. With the 
railroad, one vast unebbing tide of population would rol! 
| on {rom the Mississippi to the Pacific, and ante-date by hal 
a century the wealth, power. greatness, and glory of the 
Republic, while securing the Union by perpetual bonds of 
commerce, intercourse, and interest. Indeed, it is sel; 
evident, that if the financial benefits of the Government 
were limited only to the increase in the sales of the public 
lands, the augmented revenue from this source alone would 
build many railroads to the Pacific.’’ 

Considered, Mr. President, as a mere question 
of economy for the Government, this improve- 
ment would still have strong claims on our favor- 
able consideration. The saving in mail servic: 
alone would be no inconsiderable item. We now 
| pay for this service to California and our other 
| points on the Pacific over two million one hun- 

dred and eighty thousand dollars a year. By the 

railroad, at the highest rate claimed in the bill, 

$500 per mile per annum, the cost would be but 
| about one million dollars. It is true, sir, that a 
single railroad could not furnish the mail to all 
the points now supplied by the expenditure of 
which I am speaking; but it would not require a 
million dollars to furnish a daily through line on 
| this road. I doubt not that in this single item 
we should save $1,000,000 annually, and havea 
far more eflicient mail service. In addition, the 
receipts of the Treasury, which are now but 
$300,000, would be greatly enlarged. But, sir, 
this income is small in comparison with what 
would result to the Treasury from the increased 
population and consequent consumption of foreign 
| goods which would follow. The Treasury would 
secure large incomes from this quarter. What 
it might do as an agent of peace and. civilization 
no man can foresee; but we all know that the ex- 
pedition to Utah is likely to cost as much in money 
as is claimed in the credit of the Government for 
the purposes of this road; and we shall be very 
| fortunate indeed if we have no other occasion for 
similar expeditions towards the Pacific prior to 
the construction of the proposed work. I hope 
we may not, but all the probabilities are against 
such a conclusion. I am quite convinced that il 
such an agency of intercourse had been in exist- 
ence years ago, we should never have had serious 














United States Government would never have been 
resisted had the Government possessed facilities 
of sending an army with promptitude to the 
Territory, in order to sustain the assertion of its 
authority, and to execute the laws. 
I am not the advocate of a prodigal use of the 
| public money or of public papas but, sir, Gov- 
ernments, like individuals, may be ** penny wise 
and pound foolish;”’ and a refusal to aid in the 
construction of this road over the public lands on 
the ground of economy, would be a striking illus- 
tration of the truth of the adage. By attemptung 


involve the Government in an expenditure of a 
much larger sum. We may do more; we may 
bring upon the country the degradation of (at least 
for a time) losing our power and lowering our flag 
on the Pacific side of the Union. 
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Nor am I in favor of the exercise of doubtful 
la a taeteoal powers. | hold the Constitution 
eacred above everything; but I go for this meas- 
ure consistently with these views, because I be- 
lieve it necessary to prov ide the means of repelling 
an invasion Or providing for the public defense; 

and, therefore, there is no room to doubt our au- 
thority to use the public property and credit, nor 
the money for such purpose. Nor, sir, need any 

stesman, it seems to me, have apprehensions as 
to the consequences of this measure as a prece- 
dent. It will form no precedent for this or any 
other country. The world has never witnessed 
the like before, and probably never will again—a 
Government aiding in the construction of a rail- 
ad nearly two thousand miles, over an unoccu- 
nit ” recion, for the purpose of uniting sovereign 
States and providin ’ for their defense. We shall 
never have oceasion forthe exercise of such power 
under similar circumstances, and no statesman 
necd apprehend evil consequences from the prece- 
dent. 

Now, sir, when I shall have made a very brief 
reference to the bill pending before the Senate and 
the amendments, I shall have done with the sub- 
iect. I have felt required to discuss it somewhat 
at.length for the reason that no representative 
from my State has ever before done so, and whilst 
the sentiment is strongly in favor of the measure, 
it is a as thoroughly understood as it should 
be. 

So far as the propositions that propose varions 
routes are concerned, I have nothing tosay. In 
reference to routes, Lhave taken my position, and 
my votes shall be accordingly. but there are 
propositions important in a different point of 
view, relating to the manner of constructing this 
work, and to the extent to which the Govern- 
ment should aid it, to which I shall refer. Iam 
willing to go to the necessary extent to secure the 
construction of the road, in donating the public 
lands, and in loaning the credit of the Govern- 
ment, formoney to be subsequently refunded; but 
iam not willing to gjve to the Government the 
ownership, control, and management of the work. 
My own State government has had a sad experi- 
‘ nee in that way, from which useful lessons may 
bedrawn. Ihave no confidence in the al bility ofa 
Gove ronment to manage a work of this character, 
vhich is in its details a mere business affair. 
Those who direct its construction and its opera- 
tions should be those who are personally con- 
cerned in its success as directly as may be. This 
kind of agency is necessary to give security to 
the owners, and give efliciency to the work. | 
cannot, therefore, favor any one of the proposi- 
tions which are intended to lead to the construc- 
tion of this work directly, by the money of the 
Treasury. But, sir, | have a suggestion or two 
to make in reference to the bill of the committee. 
I shall offer no amendment; [I intend to vote for 
that bill, and in the main to stand by it as it is; 
but | will make a suggestion or two in reference 
to points of the policy of that measure, wherein 
it may possibly prove somewhat defective; and 

i reference to these suggestions, I should be glad 
tohave the attention of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

‘The bill, as it stands, proposes to give the lands 
for twenty miles on both sides of the line. It pro- 
poses to make a contract for mail service not to 
exceed a specified rate—¢5U0 per mile. It pro- 
poses also to secure to the Government the use of 
the road for military purposes, and, when neces- 
sary, an exclusive use, ali of which is very well. 
It goes on to provide that the road shall be con- 
structed m sections of twenty-five miles each; that 
the work may commence at the western as well 
as at the eastern terminus; that the contractors 
shall, upon the completion of each section of twen- 
ty-five miles, get a title to their lands, save one 
quarter, and also get the bonds of the Government, 
to be repaid in mail service, to the extent of a lit- 
Ue over three hundred thousand dollars for every 
twenty-five miles. 


Now to the point. You will see, sir, that under | 


these provisions, the inducement will be very 
strong to make both ends of the road, because 
the eastern as well as the western end will pass 
through the best of the lands on the route. There 
w ill be, therefore, a stronger inducement to build 


the Pacific end and the Atlantic end, than the in- | 


terior division. There will be no inducement or 
obligation to go on, except the one quarter due on 


eac h. section as comple ted. The original $500,000 
pledged to secure the commencement of the work 
is, as you will perceive, to be drawn as the work 
progresses. My only objectin these suggestions 
1s the better to secure the construction of the road; 
and that the Government may not be mistaken in 
its contract, [ suggest, Mr. President, whether 
the bill might not be wisely altered so as to throw 
this work into three equal divisions, the eastern, 
western, and middle, and allow the provisions of 
the bill, as it stands, to apply to the eastern and 
the western divisions, and then, instead of relying 
upon the lands for the middle section, make pro- 
vision that, on the completion of each twenty-five 
miles, the bonds of the Government, running 
thirty or forty years, redeemable in mail and other 
service, shall be issued to the contractors, and be- 
come a lien upon the whole road. My apprehen- 
sion is, that the inducements to construct the road 
through the mountain region may not be sufficient. 
At all events, [I think it is evident that the con- 
tractors would have far stronger inducements to 
make both ends, than to make the middle divis- 
ion, which is the real obstacle to overcome. It 
may be said that there will be an obligation on 
them to make all. That would be an obligation 
of honor; but if you attempted to do it you prob- 
ably could not make such an obligation effective. 
But the eighth section of the bill provides ex- 
pressly that, in case of a failure or neglect of the 
contractors, the President shall relet the work. 
Now, sir, | would rather vote for $25,000 a mile 
on the middle division, say one third of the whole 
distance, instead of the lands on that division to 
be secured upon the work, than to risk the bill 
as it stands. I should greatly prefer the bill in 
that shape. I think it wou ld be more efficient as 
to the ac compl lishment of the work, and no more 
objectionable in point of prince iple. 

With these remarks, Mr. President, I leave the 
subje ct. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, I earnestly 
desire the definite action of the Senate on this 
bill; and for that reason, if for no other, | must 
refrain from entering on the discussion of the gen- 
eral question. The question of the propriety of 
the construction of a railroad from the States east 
of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, has been 
elaborately discussed in the Senate Chamber ses- 
sion after session for several years, which has 
resulted, as I believe, in a general conviction on 
the part of Senators, as well as of the country, 
of the practicability and necessity of the con- 
struction of the road. Nor do | propose, on this 
occasion, to engage in the discussion of the most 
appropriate means to be employed in the accom- 
plishment of this work. However various may 
have been the propositions hitherto submitted, it 
is now, I believe, generally conceded that this 
work must be effected by private enterprise, aided 
by the Government of the United States. I de- 
sire, however, to submit a few remarks on the 
propriety of the location of the general route of 
the road by Congress itself. 

The bill now under consideration, as originally 
reported, provides in its first section— 

“That the President of the United States he, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to enter into a contract for 
the transportation of the mails, troops, seamen, munitions 
of war, Army and Navy supplies, and all other Government 
services, by railroad, from a point on the Missouri river 
between the mouths of the Big Sioux and Kansas rivers, 
to San Francisco, in the State of California, on the most 
eligible route, reference being had to feasibility, shortness, 


and ecouomy.’’ 


This lancuage is well calculated to deceive the 
casual reader. It might be supposed to imply 
that the selection of the best route was intended 
to be conferred on the President of the United 
States; and if so, the bill in this respect, would 
be less objectionable. The people of the coun- 
try would then have some guarantee from his 
high official character, for its faithful and impar- 
tial performance e, and that the route ultimately se- 
lected would be feasible and appropriate; but on 
examining the fifth section of the bill, it will be 
seen that neither Congress, nor the President, 
nor any one of the high functionaries of this Gov- 
ernment, is to be called on to exercise a practical 
discretion on this subject; but ‘* the party with 
whom the contract aforesaid may be made shall 
proceed without delay to locate the general route 


of said road, and furnish a detailed survey and 
| map thereof to the President;’’ but when shall 


this be done? After the contract shall have been 
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mule. sis ened. se ale -d, and delivered; after the mo- 


nopoly, if it shouk 1 be monopoly, shall have been 
secured; then the contractor is to inform the Presi- 
dent of the general route of the road. Now, I de- 
sire to know how the President is to exercise any 
discretion in the selection of the most eligible 
route; how he is to have reference to shortness, 
and to feasibility, and to economy, when he is 
compelled to act in the dark; when he is not to 
know even the general route of the road until 
after this contract shall have been signed, sealed, 
and delivered? 

But the location of the general route of the road 
involves legislative discretion. The object to be 
secured by the passage of this bill is the rapid 
transportation of the United States mails, troops, 
seamen, munitions of war, and Army and Navy 
supplies, by railroad, from the heart of the coun- 
try to remote States and Territories, so as to pro- 
mote the general welfare, and render more effi- 
cient our means of protection and defense. And 
hence it has been dk seo d a great war meas- 
ure, as we llas a measure of concord and peace, 
It therefore seems to me not only appropriate that 
Congress should locate the general route of the 
road, byt that it requires the exercise of a discre- 
tion which the legislature of the nation cannot 
transfer to another. 

The people of the United States have conferred 
on Congress, and not on the President, or any 
other functionary of this Government, the power 
to establish post roads; the power to raise and 
support armies; the power to provide for and 
maintain a Navy; the power to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the coun- 
try; and the power to regulate commerce. It is 
er »d to accomplish all these objec tstoavery 

great extent, by the construction of this Pacific 
caibeniil Now, if this be true, [ inquire of Sen- 
ators here, as a constitutional question, whether 
the members of the Coneress of the United States 
have the right to transfer this legislative discre- 
tion to an agent to be selected by themselves, or 
a secondary agent to be selected by some other 
officer of the Government? If it were the enact- 
ment of a law merely, none, perhaps, would con- 
tend that Congress could transfer that discretion; 
but itis not only the enactment of a law estab- 
lishing a national mail route, and military road, 
but the creation of iron ligaments, with which to 
bind together discordant States, and the estab- 
lishment of a great avenue for travel and com- 
merce across the continent, connecting the people 
of this country, by a direct line of railroad and 
ocean steamers, with the populous and wealthy 
Asiatic State s,and the East India Islands, which, 
it is said, is to control the trade of this continent, 
of Europe, and of the world. And it is proposed 
to confera power of such vast consequences, not 
on the President of the United States, or any one 
of the high functionaries of this Government, but 
on a mail and Army contractor. 

But it seems to me that the location of the gen- 
eral route of the road by Congress is necessary 
for the purpose of securing competition among 

bidders for contracts. It isagreed that the con- 
struction ofa railroad on any one of the proposed 
routes will cost in the neighborhood of one hun- 
dred million dollars. This would be one third of 
the entire surplus products of the United States, 
estimated by the statistics of our foreign trade. 
This bill provides that it shall be completed in 
ten or twelve years from its commencement, 
which will require the expenditure of from eight 
to ten million dollars per annum. No one can, 
in good faith, become a bidder unless he can con- 
trol a capital yielding this sum per annum, de- 
ducting the $10,000 per mile, to bt drawn from 
the Treasury of the United States, as the work 
progresses. Hence, each bidder must be able to 
control in the neighborhood of one thirtieth of 
the entire productive capital of this country be- 
fore his bid to construct this road can properly 
be considered by the President of the United 
States. I fear, sir, there - but very few indi- 
viduals or companies s in the United States able to 
control such an immense aaa tive eapital. The 
capital of this country is invested in bank stock, 
in ships, in forges, in furnaces, in factories, in 
machine shops, in staple products that may have 
accumulated from year to year, in houses and 
lots, in farms and plantations and their equip- 
ments, in canals and in railroads. One hundred 
million dollars cannot very readily be diverted 
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from the uses to which itis now applied, by many 
individual or cor inies the United 
and if « mmipetition 3 to come, dire y or indi- 
rectly, from abroad; if we are to appeal to the 
capitalists of France, under the provisions of tt 
bill, what guarantee would we have that the road 
mnt t notv built In a sSoutnwe rn di n 
from the eastern terminus proposed to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and there terminate, leaving tl 
of the w top $s throuen the hip canali 
being cor } et d und r the rat { ) of 
I: I bre And I 
tal of | i, wh vara D t 
Will not! it] bra I ir pina 
} Hwee ery aire tl , 4 ( y i reat 
Canadian railroad to Puget 
L'o fair cor bidders, the 
ral route of the 1 e established by 
(oI bnel y i u, may 
he ai | | ) med by } - 
or i Mr. ! Viv 1. W i ist 
I [ | \ th cl I i i 
ad the } ! ii 
i be ¢ ucted as pt t | 
ento d by the honora nator f 1 I 
nd the Pre tof the | i 
i Vv i d Lor eco i } | j 
, fifty, one hundrec ve hun- 
dred n individ I lesiring 
< I } ‘ i ve i { bh 
! ( | i j i i > 
I \ ‘ 7 ¢ Mi iu ‘ it ¢ ! i til { e 
tio ‘ i het done, or m t 
i tii ft Lu ¢ i | Vy tive Conger ot 
{ . ! conu t to build a ratire | 
nd m ul the we i ortion of 
t nti nevi y become an - 
\ Y i maiviau ( com i 3 In 
Lnited tates, ‘ » Vv i ib » mak 
i that any ¢ reet P ident ot tin 
l s would be likely to entertain, 
{ , IN my udement, Ou | i 
rat rot ol ef 1, tor ft pul I > 
' t mest Cirect rout Lis bill, as it Noy 
. nended, } el to me, | ls out a 
gdirect } inent t ecoutra ! ul 
1 road on the 1 teu route. L will sup- 
] ) ive been in , to \ { } 
ed i l, ind delivered { a itl cole 
t} ) ith ve Dre ienti ith ner route 
‘ I aa ncin t ti mou Lilt 13: 
K,tnel I ! Atreni Vy « ‘ tern \- 
med, will run over t alluvial lands near 
the Mi uri river, across Nebraska to the Kaw 
river, thence across kansas and the Ladian Ter- 
ritory, In a BOoUth Western dire lon, Lowards the 
t y-fitth or the thirty cond d fn i 
at i iat h roceeds tol 0 ruc rn, 
has Ul lirst ai Mon Of tWenly-live mile 
bi vill receive his $250,000 and fifteen tions 
of land foreach mile of road thus constructed. 
HP cu i the next division of twenty- 
ve mi \ ul ive Slo, f pin money,tot 
al \ >| 1 Are ury i { nl d olates, 
} St mile; and should 
h very desirable allu- 
v ! , Aa dista of SUU miles, Will have 
ly trom 1 l'reasury of United Stats 
Sd, UUM hinw Vs a u | title in fee sim- 
pi ) nom 3 ol hundred and six y-four 
thousand ¢ s of the very best lands belonging 
to this Republi 
Piiis ’ bring the road to tl ieot oi ru ed 
mountains or steriie plans. What guarantee 


that the contractor \ uld proceed 
with the work? Ten million acres of land, located 
on both sides of a railroad, built and equipped, 
across tie coun ry lL have described, would be 
estimated, by any great land-holder in the west- 
10,000, and 


no rauroad contractor wouid cStumate tle average 


miiteatoan. ¢ 
er otutes, lo 


worth at least $100,( 
cost of sucha. road at more than g2U,000 per 
mile, one pall being drawn directiy from the 
‘lreasury of the United Siates. ‘Thus, the con- 

r would receive a bonus, for the construc- 
Lion of this division of the road, of sixty or sev- 


ently million dollars, 

but according to the provisions of this bill the 
fee sumple to the land as well as the meney Is to 
be transferred to the contractor, and may have 


been transferred by him at the completion of such 
a division of the road to innecent holders, The 
$5,000,000 in money and the value of ten millions 
one hundred and sixty-four thousand acres of 
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reports have ie en made in the langue ge of science, 


land-being in the pockets of the contract: ry what 
ou thathe will continue his work, 


ing now on the borders of precipitous moun- 


ruaran fh 


tains and sterile plains stretching off in a south- 
western or western direction for more than athou- 


“ti ns of Jar nd 
pad « omplet d shall 
r the construction of 


Xt section; that is, you will retain the title 


It is said in this bill that five Ss 
the last division of the 1 


i ained a Ll guarantee to 


to 76,000 acres of your own land as a guarantee 
that the company Wi i proc d. Nothing more, 
I'rom this time forward the land granted will be 
rfectly worth and the cost of the road greatly 
enhanced. By looking at the reports of th ( “a 
rs it Wl be i bat th remaining part of 
he ro reaching the ninety-ninth merid- 
ian, is estimated to cost across long districts from 
f y to fifty and even one hundred thousand 
lollay rm 
But in t next place we should a ido} pt some 
uch am imentas tne one now proposed ; be- 
cause ( re is, or oO1 htto be, | tt rqu lified 
to pronounce an enlightened and impartial decis- 
ion of this question. I know that in this opinion 
{ differ from many of those around me Il know 
it is said that we are divided by locality; that we 


re divided in this respect by intere sty and con- 
il, although a large 1 pajority ¢ of the Senate 
rress 18 believed to be in favor of a 
ad, ona routedo be voted for in the 
hereafter to be locate d by some other 





onsibility being thus shifted from 
their-shoulders. I have already intimated my 
opinion that t! 
the House of Representatives, have no right to 
evade the discharge of the discretion with which 
they have been intrusted by the people of the 
United States. ‘They have no right to evade the 
! vonsibility of thei The y 
they have accepted ee 
y drawing the pay wit 
If we admit ours: co 
to the enlightened and impay 
tial discharge of the trust that is involved in tka 
office which we have received from the people 
tes, itseems to me to be our p ain duty 


») Vacate our seats here, and give plac e to those 


ro pre sent position. 
d the ofhes > 
rust; and they are d ul 
Which it is accompant d, 


' 


incompetent 


who are sufliciently enlightened and sufiiciently 
impartial to give ajustdecision, All things else 
eing equal, it is true, doubtless, that Senators 
id Representatives would gtve the preference to 
their own States; butifa majority of the members 
of the Senate believe the construction of a rail- 


road from the eastern States to the Pacific ocean 
hecessary to secur » the great ends conten apl ited in 


this bill, 1 ean hardly think it possible that local 
interests could influence us to sacrifice the great 
a man is of tue nation, Each S nator 1s the le- 

islator for the nation at large, rather than of even 


the State in which he lives. 
It may be said, however, that the members of 
the Senate are not sufficiently informed to give 


an enlightened opinion on this subject. Such a 


proposition, several years since, would probably 
have been just in relation to a majority of the 
members of this body; but I find that Congres 


— ssed a law, mater d March 3, 1853, appropri- 
ting $150,000, and May 31, 1854, appropriating 
$40,000 more, "and August 5, 1854, §150,000 in 

to be expends d,u nder the direction of 

the Secretary of War, inanexploration and survey 
of all the routes then propos d. In all, $340,000 
have been withdrawn from the Treasury of the 

United Stat 8, by Conger ss, for the purpose of 

securing the requisite Information. ‘hese laws 

have been faithfully executed. The corps of en- 
rineers, appointed on the various routes, have 
laboriously performed their duties. They have 
made their reports to their superior, the Secretary 
of War, and they have been ordered to be printed, 
and eight large quarto volumes have been laid on 
the desks of Senators.’ ‘These reports are not the 
brief field-notes of the gurveyors and topograph- 
ical engineers jotted down while on duty in the 
field, but the y have been written out at length, in 
beautiful narrative style; they have been printed 
in ele ar type on pure, clear paper, exhibiting not 
only the general topography of the country, butits 
mineralogy, its geology, its flora and its forna, 
from the forty-ninth t » the thirty-second parallel, 
and from the Mississippi and Missouri rivers on 
the east to the shores of the Pacific ocean. These 


Vata 
ageLluon, 


ientiy, that there 18 great danger of the loss of 


members of the Senate, and of 


J anuary 6, 


and are clear and perspicuous. 

But lest some Senators and members of Cop. 
gress might not be able to read and comprehend 
them, the} »y have been illustrated. Every unusu al 
swell of land, every unexpected or unantic ipate 
corge in the mountains has been displayed in ¢ 
beautiful picture. Every bird that flies in the 
over that immense region, and every beast the 
traverses the plains and the mountains, every fish 
that swims in its lakes and rivers, every re} pti 
that crawls, every insect that buzzes in the sum. 
mer breeze, has been displayed in the hiches st 
style of art, "and in the most brilliant colors. This 
printing, as | have been informed, has cost the 
Senate for the twenty thousand copies ordered 
for its use and RPPrEDRNNOR $000,000; a ninth vol- 
ume, unbound, is now at your disposal for the 
$90 ,000 more, which added to th 
cost of the exploration, will amount to mor¢ “sc 
a million dollars, expended by the Senate of the 
United States, to qualify its members to judg 
discreetly as to the proper route for a Pacific rail- 
road; and yet members of the Senate shrink from 
the exercise of the discretion with which they 
have been clothed by the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, on the plea of a want of sornamotinn ! 
All of this immense sum of money has been spen 
in vain; we have taxed the talent and ene rey 0 
our best and most scientific civil engineers for 
three or four consecutive years, in coll eaeg: t} 
requisite information in vain! Congress is sti] 
unmformed! ‘The Congress of the U nited § States 
is still unable to give an enlightened decision! 

I cannot, Mr. President, with this immense 
mass of information before me, decide that I am 
incompetent to give an enlightened opinion. No 
member of this Senate, who has re ad these re- 
ports, cando so. No member of Congress can 
doso. Then what pretext have we for transfer- 
ring the discretion, not to the President, not to the 
Postmaster General, not to the Secretary of Wa 
not to the Secretary of the Navy, not to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, but toa mail contractor 
and an Army contractor—an official | hi ithe rto not 
known to the history of thiscountry ? This high 
legislative trust must be transferred toa eat nn. 
tractor, that members of this body perchan 
may avoid the opprobrium that may be cast on 
them if their particular locality should lose the 
great Pacificrailroad! Others may be guided by 
influences like these; but I cannot consent to bi 
I will conclude my i ‘marks by expressing brief 
my preference of a route. The amendment now 
pending proposes that the road shall be con- 
structed between the parallels of 43° and 349, It 
seems to me that narrower limits should be pre- 
seribed. l would propose to limit its location 
by the thirty-seventh and forty- -third parallels 
of north latitude. If it is the object of Congr 
to secure the construction of a railroad on which 
to carry the great national mail; on which to bear 
troops and munitions of war and Navy supplies 
—a railroad which is to bind together the disvord- 
ant members of this Confederacy—if indeed were 
be such—a railroad which shall draw across the 
center and to the heart of this Republic the trade 
of the civilized world, no Senator, as it seems to 
me, can vote in favor of the extreme northern or 
of the extreme southern route. A minute exam- 
ination of the reperts will show that topographi- 
cally there is but litde advantage in favor of eithe! 
the extreme northern, the central, or the extrem 
southern route. Each one has its difficulties, and 
they are very great. Each one has its precipi- 
tous mountains to ascend, to excavate or tunnel, 
and to descend. Each one has dis steriJe plains 
to cross. Each one has its broad fertile plains to 
cross, Which are at the same time destitute of 
timber, and to some extent of water; but you! 


ar 


le: 3 , 
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| engineers have reported each one of these three 


routes practicable. A railroad can be built on 
any of them, and ‘h with the means of tiie 
people of the United States, as is believed by the 
members of this committee, within the pe riod. of 
ten or twelve years, wiihout seriously deranging 
the great comme reifl aud financial interes's of 
the country. 

As I before remarked, there are advantages pe- 
culiar to each of these routes; but when we com- 
pare them they are very evenly balanced. ‘The 
route near the jorty-seventh and forty-ninth par- 
alels, from St. Paul to Vancouver, thence to 
Seattle, is estimated by the engineers at two thou- 
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